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CHAFMt  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Purpose. —  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  construct  a  Workbook  to 
develop  specific  skills  in  listening. 

Justification. —  The  specific  skills  of  listening  have  received  scant 
attention  until  recently.    When  children  first  enter  the  primary  grades, 
they  already  know  how  to  speak  and  listen,  but  usually  they  can  neither 
read  nor  write.    Schools,  therefore,  have  tended  to  stress  the  latter 
skills  to  the  neglect  of  the  former.    As  time  went  by,  it  became  evident 
that  such  emphasis  was  unfair  to  the  oral  phase  of  communication;  thus 
speech  became  a  vital  part  of  the  curriculum.    Today  educators  realize 
that  speech  without  a  listener  is  futile,  and  so  at  long  last  this  fourth 
area  of  the  language  arts  is  coming  into  its  own. 

Since  listening  is  a  major  source  of  information,  its  inclusion  in  the 
school  program  seems  fully  justified.    Through  lectures,  explanations,  and 
class  discussions,  the  student  learns,  or  is  expected  to  learn,  much  of  the 
material  in  the  course,  whether  it  be  language  arts  or  same  other  subject. 
In  homeroom  periods  and  in  the  assembly  hall  he  must  listen  for  directions, 
regulations,  and  other  instructions.    Outside  the  classroom  he  seeks  in- 
formation through  asking  questions  and  turning  to  such  mass  media  of  com- 
munication as  radio  and  television.    In  view  of  these  facts,  the  teaching 
of  listening  in  the  school  program  seems  to  be  the  wise  approach. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  people's  ideas,  standards,  and  modes  of 
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thinking  are  greatly  influenced  by  their  listening.  The  modern  individual 
is,  in  many  cases,  a  slave  to  his  radio  or  television  set.  So  many  sounds 
and  voices  bombard  him  constantly  all  day  long  that  frequently  he  loses  his 
powers  of  discrimination.  Demagogues  like  Molph  Hitler  have  demonstrated 
only  too  well  the  pitiful  result  of  a  failure  to  listen  carefully.  In  the 
present  struggle  for  the  control  of  men's  minds,  the  need  for  alert  listen- 
ing is  of  utmost  importance. 

James  I  Brown      has  demonstrated  that  the  students  do  not  tend  to 
improve  their  listening  ability  after  the  seventh  grade  unless  they  have 
received  specific  training.    This  does  not  mean  that  pupils  have  by  this 
time  reached  the  peak  of  their  performance;  rather  it  indicates  that  the 

natural  development  of  this  skill  had  progressed  as  far  as  it  will  without 

2/ 

any  further  direct  stimulation.     Charles  Irvin      further  discovered  that 

the  skills  involved  in  listening  could  be  improved  with  direct  classroom 

teaching.    In  his  words, 

"...it  can  be  accurately  stated  that  listening  can  be  taught, 
that  it  is  being  taught,  and  that  its  inclusion  in  any  curriculum 

is  justified  listening  training  is  no  longer  a  novel  and 

interesting  idea  but  is  rather  an  increasingly  beneficial  member  of 
the  communication- skills  curriculum." 

Although  many  articles  on  the  subject  of  listening  are  appearing  in 
educational  publications,  few  teaching  aids  or  materials  are  available  for 
classroom  use.    This  thesis  represents  an  attempt  to  provide  some  of  this 
material.    The  exercises  here  should  furnish  a  stimulus  for  a  planned  pro- 
gram in  listening  as  well  as  a  guide  for  successful  growth  in  this 

1/ James  I.  Brown,  "The  Measurement  of  Listening  Ability, "  School  and 
Society  (February  U,  19!?0),  71:69-71. 

2/Charles  Irvin,  "Evaluating  a  Training  Program  in  Listening  for  College 
Freshmen,"  The  School  Review  (January,  195>3 ),  6l:2£. 


important  communication  skill. 

Scope  and  limitations . —  The  materials  of  this  Workbook  are  not  con- 
structed for  one  specific  grade  level.    Designed  for  secondary  school  use, 
the  book  contains  a  variety  of  material  progressing  from  the  relatively 
simple  to  the  definitely  more  complex.    No  teacher  would  present  it  all  at 
once.    Instead,  he  would  probably  wish  to  use  it  by  sections.    Some  groups 
might  be  able  to  complete  all  the  exercises  in  one  year,  but  slower  groups 
might  do  merely  a  portion.    Thus  the  workbook  could  easily  provide  the 
basis  for  a  two  years1  study  for  certain  classes.    It  will  probably  prove 
more  suitable  for  younger  groups  than  for  older  ones. 

The  four  types  of  listening  are  included  in  the  Workbook.    One  section 
has  been  devoted  to  each  area;  namely,  purposive,  accurate,  critical,  and 
appreciative  listening.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  aid  the 
students  in  answering  and  exploring  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  do  I  listen? 

2.  How  accurately  do  I  listen? 

3.  Do  I  think  about  what  I  hear? 

U.  Do  I  enjoy  any  listening  experiences? 
Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover  each  of  these  areas  minutely,  the 
present  work  should  be  considered  merely  basic  or  introductory.  Subse- 
quent studies  could  profitably  develop  each  of  these  four  areas  more  fully. 

Procedure. —  The  materials  in  this  Workbook  fall  into  two  parts,  the 
student  section  and  the  manual.    The  first  part  contains  directions  for 
each  unit  plus  space  for  recording  answers  when  required.    The  manual 
contains  further  directions  to  aid  the  teacher,  as  well  as  suggested 
answers.    In  addition,  this  section  contains  all  the  selections  for  use  in 
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the  classroom.    This  arrangement  makes  it  impossible  for  students  to  study 
the  material  in  advance. 

Definition  of  terms. —  Hook       defines  creative  listening  as:  "....the 
conscious,  purposeful,  registration  of  sounds  upon  the  mind,  and  it  leads  to 
further  mental  activity."    In  this  sense,  all  "good"  listening  is  creative. 
The  four  areas  of  listening  are  actually  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
"good"  listening.    They  are  defined  here  for  greater  clarity. 

Purposive  listening: 


Accurate  listening: 
Critical  listening: 


that  oral  situation  in  which  the  listener  is 
fully  aware  of  a  definite  reason  ibr  his 
listening 

the  act  of  listening  with  care  and  correct- 
ness so  as  to  achieve  maximum  understanding 

the  act  of  applying  thought  and  logic  in  the 
listening  situation 

the  act  of  questioning  and  examining  object- 
ively that  which  is  heard 

Appreciative  listening:    an  aesthetic  response  to  oral  material 

the  enjoyment  of  listening  and  the  application 
of  standards  of  judgment 


1/ Julius  N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English,  The  Ronald  Press 
Company,  New  York,  1950,  p.  216. 


CHAPTER  II 
RESEARCH 


The  American  people  have  demonstrated  their  faith  in  the  power  of 
education  by  the  splendid  system  of  compulsory  schooling  they  have  set  up 
throughout  the  nation.    "Education  for  all  American  youth"  has  become  a 
dream  and  a  byword.    The  aims  of  this  all-inclusive  program  are  in  general 
the  development  of  personal,  social,  and  vocational  competence. 

These  goals  of  American  education  form  the  basis  of  today's  Language 
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Arts  program.       This  program  is  both  a  means  and  an  end.    As  a  means,  it 

provides  the  tools  for  all  other  learning.    As  an  end,  it  recognizes  the 
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following  goals: 

1.  To  learn  to  express  oneself  naturally  and  habitually  in  good 
English 

2.  To  develop  skill  of  communication  in  situations  of  social  and 
business  intercourse 

3.  To  learn  to  give  logical  or  effective  organization  to  materials  of 
oral  or  written  expression 

h.  To  learn  to  employ  habitually  the  normal  conventions  of  written 
form 

£.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  basic  grammatical  structure  of  the 
English  language  in  its  larger  and  more  general  aspects 

6.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  study  aids 

L/Dora  V.  Smith,  Director,  The  English  Language  Arts,  Volume  I,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  New  York,  1952,  pp.  o-b. 

2/lowa  Secondary  School  Cooperative  Curriculum  Program,  English  Grades  9-10, 
Communication  Series  Volume  Vlll,  19U8,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  pp.  7-H.  r 


7.  To  develop  skill  in  reading  different  types  of  material 

8.  To  gain  power  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  using  words  to 
report  facts  with  exactness,  to  convey  thought  with  precision,  to 
indicate  the  feelings  and  attitude  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and 
to  mold  opinion 

9.  To  learn  and  use  principles  of  logical  thinking 

10.  To  learn  to  read  and  listen  to  prejudiced  and  one-sided  writing 
and  speaking  with  perception 

11.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  act, 
think,  and  feel,  alone  and  in  social  groups 

12.  To  acquire  attitudes,  values,  and  norms  of  feeling 

13.  To  gather  in  a  store  of  new  ideas 

1U.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  literary  merit 

15.  To  transfer  to  the  consideration  of  other  arts,  such  as  the 
motion  picture  and  radio  drama,  principles  of  critical  evaluation 

16.  To  enjoy  the  experiences  that  literature  affords 

As  one  of  the  Language  Arts,  listening  plays  an  extremely  important 
role.    Language  is  a  two-way  process,  with  speaking  and  writing  as  the 
means  of  sending  communication,  and  reading  and  listening  as  the  receptors. 
Radio,  motion  pictures,  and  television  have  increased  the  importance  of 
listening  as  a  source  of  information  as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
readily  available  to  all. 

According  to  a  survey  by  Rankin       in  1928,  Americans  spent  b$%  of 
their  daily  time  in  listening,  as  compared  with  30$  in  speaking,  16$  in 
reading,  and  9%  in  writing.    Thus  even  before  the  advent  of  television 
people  listened  l|  times  as  much  as  they  spoke,  3  times  as  much  as  they 
read,  and  5  times  as  much  as  they  wrote.    More  recent  surveys  would 

1/Paul  T.  Rankin,  "The  Importance  of  Listening  Ability,"  The  English 
Journal  (October,  1928),  17:623-630. 


undoubtedly  reveal  a  still  greater  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  listening, 
since  12  million  television  sets  were  owned  by  Americans  in  1951.  Indeed, 
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the  results  of  a  study  by  Besco       in  1952  showed  that  223  high  school 
students  spent  an  average  of  16  to  18  hours  a  week  in  viewing  television, 
although  the  time  seemed  to  decrease  from  grades  10  to  12. 

Listening  occupies  a  large  portion  of  time  mainly  because  it  serves 
so  many  purposes.    The  uses  of  this  communication  skill  may  be  generalized 

il 

as  follows: 

1.  to  stimulate  thinking 

2.  to  gain  information 

3.  to  be  entertained 

U.  to  increase  appreciation 

An  increased  awareness  of  the  importance  of  listening  has  led 
educators  to  examine  tiie  nature  of  the  process  itself.    What  actually  takes 
place  when  a  person  listens?    Science  has  already  furnished  a  description 
of  the  mechanical  process  of  hearing.    Waves  set  up  by  the  object  producing 
the  sound  travel  from  the  visible  outer  ear  through  the  auditory  meatus  to 
the  tympanum,  or  ear  drum.    This  structure  vibrates  when  hit  by  the  sound 
waves,  causing  the  tiny  bones  behind  it  to  vibrate  in  their  turn.    As  in  a 
chain  reaction,  these  bones  set  up  vibrations  in  the  fluid  of  the  inner 
ear.    This  last  stimulation  sets  up  impulses  in  the  auditory  nerve  which 
are  carried  to  the  center  of  hearing  in  the  brain.    When  the  sound  waves 

1/ Galen  S.  Besco,  "Television  and  Its  Effects  On  Other  Related  Interests 
of  High  School  Pupils,"  The  iinglish  Journal  (March,  1952),  Ul:l5l-l52. 

2/Harlen  Adams,  "Teaching  the  Art  of  Listening,"  Nation's  Schools 
{November,  19kh),  3U:5l-5U. 
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reach  this  delicate  mechanism,  the  person  "hears. " 

2/ 

Does  anything  further  occur  in  the  act  of  listening?    Don  Brown 
thinks  it  does.    He  has  coined  the  term  "auding"  to  distinguish  this  more 
complicated  process  from  the  simple  act  of  hearing.    He  defines  auding  as 
"..  the  gross  process  of  listening  to,  recognizing,  and  interpreting  spok- 
en symbols."    Thus  he  would  imply  that  listening  involves  awareness,  pur- 
pose, and  the  use  of  higher  mental  skills  leading  to  understanding  and 
interpretation.    A  person  hears  many  things  in  spite  of  himself,  but  he 
does  not  truly  listen  until  he  makes  conscious,  deliberate  use  of  his 
auditory  mechanism. 

Listening,  then,  is  a  receptive  phase  in  the  art  of  communication. 

3/ 

In  this  respect  it  resembles  reading.    Hatfield       suggests  that  there  are 
many  parallels  between  these  two  communication  skills.    Both  are  active 
processes  demanding  thought  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
involved.    If  there  is  to  be  any  real  understanding,  higher  mental  pro- 
cesses must  be  employed  by  the  reader  or  listener.    Since  both  skills  are 
based  on  words,  the  person  who  is  to  be  successful  in  either  technique 
must  possess  an  adequate  vocabulary.    Although  the  mechanical  processes 
differ,  the  end  goals  of  understanding,  interpretation,  and  appreciation 
remain  the  same. 

This  parallel  between  listening  and  reading  suggests  that  an  examin- 
ation of  the  factors  involved  in  the  latter  process  might  shed  some  light 

1/ Edgar  Van  Buskirk,  Healthful  Living,  The  Dryden  Press,  New  York,  19kQ- 
PP.  73-75. 

2/Don  Brown,  "And  Having  Ears  They  Hear  Not,"  NEA  Journal  (November,  1950), 
J9:586. 

3/W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  "Parallels  in  Teaching  Students  to  Listen  and  to 
Read,"  The  iihglish  Journal  (December,  1?U6),  35:553-558. 


on  the  factors  involved  in  the  former.    According  to  McCullough,  "Read- 
ing is  a  psychological  process  in  which  the  reader  obtains  meaning  from 
printed  words. 11    Success  in  reading  depends  on  recognizing  symbols  and 
determining  meaning  in  context.    Similarly,  listening  is  a  psychological 
process  in  which  the  listener  obtains  meaning  from  spoken  words,  his 
success  depending  on  his  recognition  of  the  spoken  symbols  and  his  ability 
to  ascertain  their  meaning  in  the  given  context.    The  factors  of  memory, 

reasoning,  purpose,  and  attitude  are  involved  in  both  cases.    Prom  the 

2/ 

U7th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  comes 
the  following  list  of  the  major  aspects  of  reading,  a  list  that  could  read- 
ily apply  to  listening: 

1.  grasping  the  literal  meaning  of  what  is  read 

2.  securing  broader  inherent  meaning 

3.  reacting  to  what  is  meant 

U.  fusing  acquired  ideas  with  past experience 
The  following  chart  may  help  to  make  clear  the  relationship  of  the  listen- 
ing process  to  the  reading  process. 

1.  Reading  is  a  mechanical  skill        1.  Listening  is  a  mechanical  skill 
on  its  lowest  level.  on  the  hearing  level. 

2.  Reading  is  a  process  of  changing    2.  Listening  is  a  process  of  changing 
printed  symbols  into  meanings.  heard  symbols  into  meanings. 

3.  Reading  is  the  assimilation  of       3.  listening  is  another  means  of 
facts  and  ideas.  assimilating  facts  and  ideas. 


1/Constance  McCullough,  Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York,  19U8,  p.  U5. 

2/ Paul  Witty  et  al.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Reading 
in  the  High  School  and  College,  Forty- Seventh  Yearbook,  19U8,  Part  II, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  p.  35. 
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k.  Reading  is  a  source  of  U.  listening  is  also  a  source  of 

inf ormat io n .  inf ormat ion . 

S>.  Reading  involves  remembering        3>.  listening  involves  remembering. 

6.  Reading  involves  interpretation.  6.  listening  should  involve  inter- 

pretation. 

7.  Good  reading  requires  active        7.  Good  listening  also  requires 
thinking.  active  thinking. 

8.  Reading  is  a  source  of  enjoy-       8.  Listening  can  be  a  source  of 
ment .  enjoyment . 

Listening,  however,  differs  from  reading  in  several  very  important 
ways.    The  very  nature  of  the  listening  situation  leaves  little  time  for 
reflection.    Each  word  must  be  caught  as  it  goes  by,  or  it  is  lost;  there 
is  no  turning  back.    Thus  in  one  respect  listening  can  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  reading. 

Another  vital  difference  is  created  by  the  person  of  the  speaker. 
Inflection,  gesture,  and  expression  can  be  aids  to  understanding,  although 
they  can  be  hindrances  if  the  speaker  is  unskilled.    A  speaker's  personal- 
ity may  interfere  with  objective  criticism.    The  audience,  too,  exerts  its 
influence.    Thus  the  introduction  of  the  personal  element,  while  adding 
vividness,  often  increases  the  problem  of  comprehension. 

When  a  child  first  enters  school,  listening  is  an  extremely  important 

1/ 

tool  of  learning.      As  he  learns  to  read,  however,  the  new  skill  becomes 
increasingly  important.    During  the  latter  part  of  his  school  life,  read- 
ing becomes  the  main  technique  for  formal  learning.    This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  greater  practice  he  is  given  in  reading,  and  to  the  difficulties 
already  mentioned  that  exist  in  an  auditory  presentation.    Yet  listening 
is  still  valuable,  and  is  a  technique  well  worth  further  cultivation. 


Since  research  has  revealed  clearly  the  importance  of  listening,  and 
since  studies  have  shown  that  the  ability  to  listen,  although  not  tending 
to  increase  by  itself,  can  be  improved  by  direct  teaching,  it  is  quite 
obviously  a  responsibility  of  the  schools  to  include  the  teaching  of 
listening  in  their  programs.    Many  are  doing  this,  and  current  educational 
publications  contain  many  suggestions  as  to  how  it  may  best  be  done.  Some 

y 

suggestions  by  Anderson  are  pertinent  here: 

1.  Teachers  must  be  aware  of  the  power  of  the  spoken  word. 

2.  Teachers  should  study  the  listening  habits  and  needs  of  their 
students. 

3.  They  should  provide  a  better  listening  climate. 

U.  They  should  provide  many  listening  opportunities. 

5.  Teachers  should  give  direct  classroom  instruction. 

The  following  objectives  for  the  teaching  of  listening  may  be  found 

2/ 

in  a  current  course  of  study  bulletin: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  to  learn  from  oral  instruction 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  think  constructively  about  material 
heard 

3.  To  learn  to  appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  others 

U.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  techniques  of  presenting  oral 
materials 

5.  To  develop  standards  of  judgment 

Behind  any  program  of  study  there  should  be  a  foundation  of  philosophy. 

Such  a  philosophy  shoxild  include  recognition  of  the  fact  that  good  listen- 

1/ Harold  Anderson,  "Teaching  the  Art  of  listening,"  School  Review  (February, 
19U9),  62:63-67. 

2/A  Course  of  Study  in  English  for  the  Secondary  Schools,  Bulletin  280, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  1952,  pp.  35- 
38. 
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ing  is  a  language  art.       There  is  a  great  need  of  intelligent  listening 
in  today's  world,  and  for  planned  instnc  tion  and  practice  in  the  schools. 
This  instruction  should  be  made  practical  and  related  to  everyday  needs, 
from  Beery       comes  the  following  list  of  guiding  principles: 

1.  Pupils  must  see  a  purpose  for  listening  activities. 

2.  Listening  must  be  reinforced  by  other  experiences. 

3.  Listening  readiness  must  be  explored. 

k.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  check  their  own  progress. 

£.  The  teacher  must  sense  the  relationship  of  listening  to  other 
communication  activities. 

6.  The  teacher  must  provide  the  proper  conditions  for  listening. 

7.  The  teacher  should  understand  the  psychological  conditions  that 
influence  listening. 

8.  Every  opportunity  for  listening  should  be  utilized. 

In  conducting  lessons  in  listening,  the  teacher  should  plan  as  care- 
fully as  in  other  aspects  of  her  work.    The  following  stages  in  a  listening 

3/ 

lesson  are  recommended  by  Adams: 

1.  PreHstening 

a.  The  teacher  previews  and  selects  materials. 

b.  A  suitable  physical  environment  is  arranged. 

c.  The  students  are  motivated. 

2.  Act  of  listening 

a.  The  students  carry  out  the  planned  activity. 

b.  The  students  make  use  of  the  techniques  they  have  been  dis- 
cussing and  learning. 

I/Teachers'  Guide  and  Suggestions  for  Units,  Ninth  Grade,  Portland,  Oregon, 
19U9,  PP.  5-7. 

2/Althea  Beery,  "listening  Activities  in  the  Elementary  School,"  Elementary 
English  (February,  19U6),  23:69-79. 

3/Harlen  Adams,  "Learning  to  be  Discriminating  Listeners,"  The  English 
Journal  (January,  19U7),  36:15. 


3.  rost listening 

a.  The  experience  is  evaluated. 

b.  Reports,  quizzes,  or  discussions  are  used. 

In  arranging  these  experiences  in  listening,  the  teacher  must  keep  in 

y 

mind  the  factors  that  influence  listening.       The  physical  condition  of 
the  individual  is  an  important  factor.    So  too  is  his  psychological  state. 
The  experiential  background  of  one  individual  is  an  important  factor  con- 
tributing to  his  understanding  and  interpretation  of  what  he  hears. 
Finally,  the  physical  environment  in  which  the  listening  takes  place  has  a 
definite  effect  on  the  listener.    Tests  have  not  proved  conclusively  that 

intelligence,  scholastic  achievement,  or  reading  comprehension  contribute 

2/ 

to  listening  ability,  but  more  work  needs  to  be  done. 

In  the  successful  conduct  of  listening  experiences,  the  teacher 

assumes  a  very  important  role.    However,  there  are  several  important 

activities  that  the  listener  himself  must  recognize  and  practice  if  these 

3/ 

lessons  are  to  have  their  full  effect.       He  must  first  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  activity  at  hand.    He  must  learn  to  recognize  the  pattern 
of  the  material  being  presented,  detect  the  main  idea,  distinguish  between 
facts  and  opinion.    He  then  needs  to  relate  what  he  has  heard  to  what  he 
already  knows.    This  will  involve  summarizing  the  material,  assimilating 
it,  and  passing  judgment  on  it.    This  listening  experience  should  be 
followed  up  by  evaluation  and  utilization. 

1/ Mildred  Dawson,  Helping  Children  to  Listening  Mff ectively,  Language  Arts 
Leaflet  #7,  19J?1,  tforld  Book  Company,  New  York. 

2/ James  I.  Brown,  "The  Measurement  of  Listening  Ability,"  School  and 
Society  (February,  1950),  71:69-70. 

3/Harlen  Adams,  "Teaching  the  ;irt  of  Listening, "  Nation's  Schools 
(November,  19UU),  3U:5U. 
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As  a  final  note  on  the  background  for  the  teaching  of  listening,  the 


writer  includes  a  section  from  the  Oakland,  California,  Language  Arts 

y 

Bulletin.       This  material  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  many  courses 
of  study  are  now  trying  to  do  in  order  to  include  this  "neglected"  phase 
of  communication  in  their  programs. 


The  Pupil  Needs 

To  listen  courteously. 
Sitting  comfortably 
Eyes  on  speaker 
Expressive  face 
Developing  patience 
Not  interrupting 


To  listen  to  make  helpful  con- 
tributions to  a  conversation. 

To  listen  to  follow  directions 
or  use  information. 

To  understand  organization. 

To  define  central  thought. 

To  detect  subordinate  ideas. 

To  listen  to  summarize  for 
essentials. 

To  take  pertinent  notes. 


To  listen  to  discern  new  ideas. 

To  relate  material  to  what  he 
already  knows. 


The  Teacher  Needs 

To  be  an  attentive  listener  himself. 

To  emphasize  what  is  said  rather  than 
errors. 

To  be  aware  of  hearing  handicaps  and 
to  arrange  physical  environment 
to  minimize  their  effect. 

To  motivate  good  listening. 


To  prepare  students  for  listening  by 
a  discussion  of  purpose. 


To  review  patterns  of  organization. 


To  teach  how  to  outline  and  summarize. 


To  demonstrate  note-taking. 

To  provide  meaningful  practice  in 
listening. 


To  utilize  opportunities  for  relating 
knowledge  gained  to  previously 
known  ideas. 


1/Language  Arts  Committee,  Oakland  Public  Schools,  The  Language  Arts 
Guide,  Second  Progress  Report,  Grades  10,  11,  12,  Oakland,  California, 
1951,  PP.  28-30,  U2-U5. 


To  listen  to  differentiate  among 
facts,  analyses,  generalizations. 


To  listen  to  judge  merit  and  appli- 
cation of  material. 


To  listen  to  detect  effect  of 

speaker's  personality,  his  pur- 
poses. 

To  listen  for  appreciation 

To  listen  in  order  to  place  new- 
meaning  on  commonplace  things. 

To  listen  to  understand  the  surprise, 
action,  humor  in  a  selection. 

To  3earn  how  to  follow  the  sequen- 
tial development  of  a  narrative. 

To  listen  to  and  interpret  back- 
ground music  and  sound  effects. 

To  develop  discriminating  out-of- 
schcol  listening  habits. 


To  draw  pupils'  attention  to  flaws 
in  reasoning  without  making  them 
hypercritical. 


To  read  selections  and  provide 
experiences  in  listening  for 
sound,  thought,  meaning,  feeling, 
beauty. 


To  aid  pupils  to  expand  listening 
and  memory  span. 

To  use  transcriptions  and  wire 
recordings  of  radio  programs. 

To  encourage  individual  and  group 
reports  on  specific  programs. 


To  listen  for  self -improvement . 


To  use  tape  and  wire  recordings. 


t 
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LEVELS  OF  LISTENING 


(Suggested  in  order  of  increasing  refinement) 


1.  Simple  Hearing 


2.  Discriminative  Hearing — 

3.  Listening  for  General 

Impression — 


U.  Listening  for  Information — 

$ .  Listening  for  Ideas — 

Listening  for  the  Narrative — 


6.  Listening  for  Main  Ideas — 


7.  Listening  for  Various  Points 
of  View — 


8.  Critical  Listening' 


Hearing  sounds  without  discrimination. 
Meaningless  awareness  of  music,  words , 
noises. 

Selection  of  various  stimuli  on  an 
emotional  basis. 

Interest  in  total  effect. 
No  understanding  of  details. 
Listening  to  radio  while  otherwise 
occupied. 

Beginning  of  selection  on  intelligence 
basis. 

Understanding  simple  facts,  incidents, 
directions . 

Understanding  relationship  of  facts 

or  incidents. 
Appreciation  of  continuity. 
Listening  for  escape,  enjoyment, 

relaxation. 

Comprehending  whole  ideas. 
Realizing  total  effect. 
Understanding  contribution  of  details 

to  effect. 
Understanding  development  of  idea. 

Beginning  of  evaluation. 
Recognition  of  importance  of  speaker. 
General  understanding  of  sales 
pressure. 

Understanding  speaker's  purposes. 
Evaluating  validity  of  speaker's 

arguments. 
Evaluating  development  of  story. 

Recognizing  bias,  slant,  style, 
color,  inflection,  delivery,  and 
effect  of  speaker's  personality. 

Understanding  propaganda  techniques. 
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9.  Creative  Listening —  Projecting  oneself  beyond  ideas. 

Visualizing  implications  of  ideas  to 
those  expressed,  relationship  of 
these  ideas  to  other  concepts. 

As  a  basis  for  action. 

As  yet  there  is  little  research  available  in  the  field  of  listening. 
The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  seems  to  be  leading  the  way. 
Studies  in  listening  on  the  college  level  are  currently  going  on  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  C.  Gerber,  while 
important  work  at  the  high  school  level  is  being  carried  out  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  under  the  guidance  of  Alec  Frasier.    In  the  area  of  measurement, 
James  I.  Brown  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  pioneered  in  the  con- 

y 

struction  of  a  diagnostic  test. 

it 

According  to  Harold  Anderson      the  following  areas  still  need  to  be 
explored  at  greater  length: 

1.  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  listening,  analyzed  by  age  groups  and 
type  of  activity 

2.  the  importance  of  listening  in  modern  life,  the  type  of  material 
learned  in  this  way,  the  kind  of  listening  skills  needed  in  all 
walks  of  life 

3.  the  accuracy  of  pupil  listening — relation  to  I.Q.,  establishment  of 
norms,  development  of  tests 

U.  nature  of  listening  as  a  language  art,  psychology  of  listening, 
actual  mental  processes  involved 

S.  relation  of  listening  to  reading,  relative  effectiveness,  simil- 
arities and  differences 

There  is  also  a  need  for  materials  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than 

those  provided  here.    A  final  suggestion  is  that  this  workbook  should  be 

tested  in  an  actual  classroom  situation. 

1/ James  I.  Brown  and  G.  Robert  Carlsen,  listening  Comprehension  Test,  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers- on- Hudson,  1953. 

2/ Harold  Anderson,  Areas  of  Research  Interest  in  the  Language  Arts, 
Committee  of  the  National  Conference  on  Kesearch"In  iinglisn,"  ±yi>3. 
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WORKBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  SKILLS  IN  LISTENING 


LETTER  TO  THE  TEACHu^: 


Of  the  four  phases  of  the  Language  Arts — speaking,  reading,  writing, 
and  listening — the  last  has  received  the  least  attention  in  the  schools. 
Recently,  however,  one  trend  in  the  teaching  of  English  has  been  to  include 
direct  classroom  instruction  in  this  important  skill,  since  studies  have 
shown  that  pupils  do  not  generally  improve  when  left  to  their  own  devices. 

The  materials  in  the  Workbook  can  be  adapted  to  fit  a  variety  of 
classroom  situations.    In  general  it  should  work  best  with  students  in  the 
earlier  years  of  high  school,    with  some  groups  you  might  wish  to  complete 
all  the  material  in  one  year,  while  with  others  you  might  prefer  to  spread 
it  over  a  two-year  period.    Each  unit  presented  here  can  be  greatly  ex- 
panded, and  will  frequently  correlate  well  with  other  phases  of  the 
Language  Arts  program. 

The  only  standardized  test  available  in  this  area  at  the  present  time 
is  the  Broifn-Carlsen  Listening  Comprehension  Test.l/   This  test  would  be 
rather  difficult  for  use  with  young  students,  although  you  may  wish  to 
examine  a  copy  in  view  of  the  needs  of  your  particular  class.    You  will 
find  a  similar,  but  easier  test  in  the  manual  accompanying  this  Workbook. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  motivating  device  and  a  diagnostic  instrument.  Plan 
to  set  aside  a  class  period  for  it,  and  later  discuss  the  results.    It  may 
be  administered  again  at  the  end  of  the  study  as  a  measure  of  group  and 
individual  achievement. 

The  writer  of  this  workbook  will  appreciate  your  reactions  to  the 
material  presented  here,  as  well  as  your  suggestions  for  improvements. 

Sincerely, 


1/ James  I.  Brown  and  G.  Robert  Carlsen,  Listening  Comprehension  Test 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- Hudson,  1953. 


WORKBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  SKILLS  IN  LISTENING 


LETTER  TO  THE  STUDENTS : 


For  many  years  now  you  have  been  learning  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
speak  better.    In  this  way  you  are  becoming  skillful  in  using  language. 
But  living  in  today's  world  requires  still  another  skill,  that  of 
listening.    Stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  many  situations  each  day 
when  you  are  listening. 

Of  course  everybody  listens.    Most  of  you  were  born  with  the  ability 
to  hear,  and  you've  been  listening  all  your  life,    l#iy  study  it  in  school? 
One  reason  is  simply  that  most  people  don't  listen  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  have  become  so  used  to  this  noisy  world  that  they  have  "tuned  them- 
selves out"  of  much  that  goes  past  their  ears.    Or  perhaps  their  minds 
are  too  busy  with  other  things  to  absorb  everything  they  hear.    Thanks  to 
radio  and  television,  millions  of  words  are  thrown  at  us  every  day.  It's 
no  wonder  that  we  don't  really  listen! 

Yet  today  listening  is  more  important  than  it  has  ever  been.  By 
using  our  ears  and  our  minds  at  the  same  time  we  can  prevent  embarrass- 
ment, follow  directions  properly,  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  and 
learn  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  propaganda. 

By  carrying  out  the  exercises  in  this  book,  you  will  begin  to  improve 
your  ability  to  listen.    Our  modern  world  of  mass  methods  of  communication 
needs  alert,  thinking  citizens  who  can  confront  this  barrage  of  words 
intelligently  and  handle  it  efficiently  instead  of  being  fooled  or  misled 
by  it.    Will  you  be  such  a  citizen? 


Sincerely, 
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PRE- TEST  IN  LISTENING 


Use  the  spaces  below  for  recording  your  answers  to  this  pre-test. 
Listen  carefully  as  your  teacher  gives  directions. 

Part  I.    Following  Directions 

1.  

2.     

3.  

I*.  

&.  

6.  

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 


Part  II.  Answering  Specific  Questions 
1.  1. 


2.  1. 

2. 
3. 

u. 

3.  1. 
2. 

3. 
U. 

k.  1. 
2. 

3. 
U. 

Part  III.    Fact  and  Opinion 

1. 

2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Part  IV.    Loaded  Words 

1. 
2. 
3. 

u. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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A  LISTENING  INVENTORY 

The  following  statements  are  about  listening.    Read  each  statement 
and  check  one  of  the  choices  below  it.    Keep  this  for  reference  later. 


1.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  follow  directions  given  orally? 
Yes  No  Sometimes 


2.  Can  you  understand  the  real  purposes  of  persons  you  hear  talking? 
Yes  No  Sometimes 


3.  Can  you  separate  fact  from  opinion  when  people  talk? 
Yes  No  Sometimes 


U.  Is  your  thinking  about  subjects  clarified  by  listening? 
Yes  No  Sometimes 


5>.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  listen  in  order  to  be  courteous  to  another 
person? 

Yes  No  Sometimes 


6.  Can  you  summarize  a  speaker's  remarks? 

Yes  No  Sometimes 


7.  Do  you  try  to  judge  the  soundness  of  arguments  of  speakers  to  whom  you 
listen? 

Yes  No  Sometimes 


8.  Do  you  note  the  actions  of  persons  to  whom  you  listen? 
Yes  No  Sometimes 


9.  Do  you  notice  the  grammar  and  voice  of  persons  to  whom  you  listen? 
Yes  No  Sometimes 


10.  Do  you  adjust  your  listening  habits  to  various  speakers,  speech  purposes 
and  social  situations? 

Yes  No  Sometimes 


UNIT  ONE:    WHY  DO  IOU  LISTEN? 


Exercise  One:    Keeping  a  Listening  Log 

Below  is  a  listening  log,  or  diary.    For  three  days,  record  in  this 
log  the  situations  in  which  you  listened,  and  the  approximate  amount  of 
time  you  spent  in  listening.    For  instance,  if  you,  on  waking  up,  lie  in 
bed  listening  for  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  or  the  sound  of  your  mother's 
voice,  enter  it  as  the  sample  shows. 


Listening  Situation 


Time  Spent 


1.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  listening? 

2.  How  many  different  situations  did  you  record? 

3.  How  many  did  the  whole  class  record? 

U.  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  about  the  amount  of  time 
spent  by  the  class  as  a  whole  in  listening? 


Exercise  Two;    Purposes  in  listening 

Below  are  listed  some  situations  in  which  you  would  have  to  listen. 
In  the  space  beside  each  item  explain  clearly  just  what  your  purpose  in 
listening  would  be. 


1.  You  tune  in  The  Railroad  Hour  on  the  radio. 

2.  You  listen  to  a  sermon  in  church. 

3.  You  visit  friends  on  a  rainy  day. 
k.  You  are  in  history  class. 

5.  Mother  is  asking  you  to  do  an  errand. 

6.  You  tune  in  a  championship  game. 

7.  You  answer  the  phone  for  your  father. 

8.  You  get  together  with  pals  at  lunch. 

9.  You  attend  a  football  rally. 

10.  You  attend  a  Student  Government  meeting. 


Prepare  to  discuss  the  following: 

1.  which  situations  require  careful  listening?  why? 

2.  In  which  situations  was  your  purpose  mainly  for  pleasure? 

3.  In  which  situations  did  you  listen  mainly  for  profit? 
U.  How  can  listening  for  pleasure  also  be  profitable? 


Sample:    Your  host  is  introducing  a  stranger 
to  you 


listening  to  learn 
his  name 


Exercise  Three:    Listening  to  Answer  Specific  -^estions 


Are  you  in  a  scientific  mood?    If  so,  perhaps  yoa  would  like  to  take 
part  in  an  experiment.    Your  teacher  will  explain  it  to  you.    Just  listen! 


Experiment  I 


Experiment  II 


Experiment  III 


Experiment  IV 


Exercise  Four;    Listening  to  Secure  Information 


Through  listening,  you  gather  much  information.    The  experiments  you 
have  just  tried  showed  that  this  process  is  more  effective  when  you  know 
what  to  listen  for.    Suppose  you  were  going  to  listen  to  speeches  on  the 
subjects  listed  below.    Write  down  some  questions  you  might  keep  in  mind 
as  you  listened  to  each  one. 


1.  Finding  the  Right  Job 


2.  Getting  Along  With  Parents 


3.  Let's  Save  Our  Natural  Resources 


U.  How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People 


5.  lou  and  Your  Leisure  Time 


6.  America's  Greatest  Hero 


7.  Our  National  Flag 


Exercise  Four  (Continued) 

8.  The  Story  of  Baseball 

9.  First  Aid  for  lour  Automobile 
10.  These  Changing  Fashions 


This  technique  of  listening  for  the  answers  to  specific  questions 
should  prove  helpful  in  your  school  work.    Choose  one  of  your  subjects 
in  which  you  are  taking  up  a  new  topic.    list  below  the  things  you  would 
like  to  learn  about  it.    Listen  for  these  items  as  your  teacher  explains 
the  material  in  class.    Check  each  item  as  you  hear  the  answer. 
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Exercise  Five;    listening  to  Learn  About  Current  Events 


A.    Today  you  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  about  you  in 
order  to  be  a  truly  good  citizen.    The  newspaper,  of  course,  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  printing  process  means 
that  the  news  is  old  by  the  tine  you  read  it.    For  the  latest,  up-to-the- 
minute  news,  chances  are  that  you  depend  on  radio  or  television.    Have  you 
formed  the  habit  of  tuning  in  daily  to  a  news  broadcast?     With  the  help 
of  a  local  program  listing,  find  out  what  news  broadcasts  and  telecasts 
are  available  in  your  area  at  hours  when  you  are  able  to  listen.  List 
them  below. 


Kadio 

Television 

Day     Time     Station  Commentator 

Day     Time      Channel  Commentator 

For  what  different  purposes  would  you  tune  in  on  each  of  the  following: 
1.  "News  Headlines" 


2.  5-minute  Summaries 

3.  A  commentator 

U.  "The  Week's  News  in  Review" 

£.  A  news  forum 
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Exercise  five  (Continued) 

B.  Select  one  daily  radio  or  TV  broadcast.    listen  to  it  carefully 
every  day  for  one  week,  taking  notes  on  each  news  item  covered. 

1.  Approximately  how  many  different  news  items  were  covered 

daily?   

2.  How  many  different  news  items  were  covered  in  a  week?   


3.  Classify  the  items:  for  example,  world  events,  foreign  af 
fairs,  government  and  politics,  sports,  crime,  society. 
What  proportion  of  total  broadcasting  time  was  devoted  to 
each  during  the  week? 


world  Events 

Foreign 

Government 

Sports 

Crime 

Society 

C.  Jh  addition  to  listening  to  newscasts  to  learn  about  current  events, 
we  frequently  tune  in  to  hear  the  latest  developments  of  a  news  story  that 
began  earlier.    Select  a  current  news  story  of  importance.    Listen  to  as 
many  different  programs  as  possible.    Write  down  the  name  of  the  program 
or  reporter,  and  beside  it  write  the  information  given  on  the  story  you 
have  chosen.    Do  the  same  for  each  program. 

1.  Which  program  gave  the  most  information?  

2.  vJiich  one  gave  the  least  ?__  

3.  Did  any  program  carry  an  "exclusive"  item,  one  not  included  on 

on  any  other  program?  

U.  What  was  the  source  of  this  information?  

5.  Does  the  use  of  pictures  on  television  have  any  advantage  over 

radio  reports?  Explain. 


Exercise  Six;    Listening  in  Social  Situations 


In  most  of  the  exercises  that  you  have  done  thus  far,  you  have  been 
a  single  individual  carrying  out  an  activity  by  yourself.    Many  times, 
however,  you  undoubtedly  find  yourself  in  a  group  where  several  people 
are  participating. 

1.  Why  do  you  enjoy  getting  together  with  your  friends  for  a  "gab 
session"? 


2.  How  does  a  conversation  with  older  people  who  have  dropped  in  to 
visit  your  parents  differ  from  the  situation  mentioned  above? 


3.  What  qualities  does  a  good  conversation  have?    List  them. 


U.  What  qualities  does  a  good  conversationalist  have?    List  them. 


5.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  listener  in  a  conversation? 


6.  How  does  a  conversation  differ  from  a  discussion? 


Working  in  groups,  prepare  to  demonstrate  for  the  class  some  social 
listening  situations,  stressing  the  responsibilities  of  the  listeners. 
Perhaps  the  fo  Hewing  suggestions  will  be  helpful. 

1.  A  stranger  is  being  introduced  to  a  group  at  a  party 

2.  A  teen-ager  is  entertaining  an  older  couple  until  his  parents 
come  in 

3.  A  committee  is  planning  a  class  party 

U.  A  teacher,  a  parent,  and  a  student  are  having  a  conference 
5.  The  Student  Council  is  listening  to  a  case 
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UNIT  TWO:    HOW  WELL  DO  YOU  LISTEN? 

In  Unit  One  you  learned  that  listening  is  more  effective  when  it  is 
based  on  a  definite  purpose.    That  purpose  may  be  pleasure,  profit,  or 
both,  but  it  is  important  that  you  recognize  it.    The  second  step  in  good 
list ai in g  is  accuracy.    In  Unit  Two  you  will  have  experiences  in  learning 
how  to  be  careful,  correct  listeners. 

Exercise  One:    Recognizing  the  Main  Idea 

The  first  step  in  listening  accurately  is  to  understand  the  main  idea 
the  speaker  is  trying  to  put    across.    This  is  not  just  the  subject  of  his 
talk,  but  the  most  important  thing  he  is  saying  about  it.    Notice  the 
difference  between  the  subjects  and  the  main  ideas  given  here: 


Subject:  Cortisone 

Main  Idea:    Cortisone,  one  of  the  new  wonder  drugs,  is  a  great  help 
to  the  sick. 


Subject:       Styles  in  men's  clothing 

Main  Idea:    Men's  clothing  is  almost  as  much  subject  to  fashion's 
whims  as  is  women's 


A.  Listen  as  your  teacher  reads  a  paragraph  to  you.    After  you  have 
listened,  underline  the  title  from  the  list  below  that  you  feel  best  fits 
the  selection. 

1.  Life  of  Louis  Daguerre 

2.  Dioramas 

3.  Daguerre 's  Contribution  to  Photography 
U.  Pioneers  in  Art 


B.  After  your  teacher  has  read  the  next  selection,  write  in  the  space 
below  what  you  think  is  a  suitable  title. 

C.  Underline  the  sentence  below  which  best  states  the  main  idea  of 
the  third  article. 

1.  Yellowstone  Park  is  the  largest  American  public  park. 

2.  Geysers  are  hot  springs  that  erupt  from  time  to  time. 

3.  The  largest  hot  spring  terrace  in  the  world  is  in  Yellow  stone 
Park. 

h.  Yellowstone  Park  offers  many  outstanding  attractions  for 
tourists . 


Exercise  One  (Continued) 

D.  State  in  your  own  words  the  main  idea  of  the  last  paragraph. 

< 

As  your  teacher  reads  the  remaining  paragraphs,  state  the  main  ideas 
in  your  own  words.    Discuss  later  with  your  classmates. 


F. 
G. 


H 


nbcercise  Two:    Selecting  Supporting  Details 


By  this  time  you  are  probably  saying  to  yourself,  "But  if  that  is  all 
the  speaker  wanted  to  say,  why  didn't  he  just  say  it  and  be  done  with  it?" 
Of  course  the  speaker  had  much  more  in  mind  than  just  announcing  his  main 
idea.    He  wished  to  tell  you  much  more  about  his  topic  by  way  of  explana- 
tion and  description.    The  second  step  in  accurate  listening  is  being  able 
to  pick  out  the  important  details. 

A.  Before  your  teacher  reads  the  first  article  in  this  exercise,  she 
will  write  the  main  idea  on  the  blackboard.    Listen  carefully,  then  list 
in  the  space  below  the  supporting  details.    If  you  wish,  you  may  jot  them 
down  as  you  hear  them. 


B.  As  the  next  selection  is  read  do  not  take  notes.    Listen  carefully, 
then  write  below  the  supporting  details. 


C.  After  you  have  heard  the  next  paragraph,  state  the  main  idea  in 
your  own  words  and  list  the  supporting  details. 


i&ercise  Two  (Continued) 


Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  remaining  paragraphs,  stating  the 
main  idea  in  your  own  words  and  listing  the  supporting  details. 


E. 


F. 
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Exercise  Three:    Following  Organization 

In  the  last  exercise  you  vjere  taking  the  first  steps  in  following  the 
organization  used  by  the  author.    The  next  step  is  to  recognize  the  par- 
ticular pattern  of  the  paragraph  or  article.    Probably  you  have  already 
studied  some  of  these  in  connection  with  composition.    Prepare  to  discuss 
the  following  patterns  of  organization: 

a.  sequence  of  events  or  steps 

b.  order  of  importance  or  climax 

c.  cause  and  effect 

d.  illustration,  examples,  descriptive  details 

e.  comparison  and  contrast 


Listed  below  are  several  titles.    Beside  each  one  indicate  which  of 
these  patterns  might  be  used  to  develop  the  article. 

1.  Fickle  Fashion   

2.  The  Meaning  of  Democracy  

3.  How  a  Bill  Becomes  Law   

U.  Secrets  of  Success   

5.  A  New  Theory  of  Education  

6.  Transportation  Then  and  Now   

7.  Parents  Are  Human   

8.  Everyone  Needs  a  Hobby   

9.  Fly-Casting  Made  Easy   

10.  An  Embarrassing  Moment  


Listen  carefully  as  your  teacher  reads  several  paragraphs.    On  the 
lines  below  indicate  the  pattern  of  each  one. 

1.   

2.   

3.   

U.   

5.   

6. 


7. 
8. 
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Exercise  Four:    Finding  Transitional  Elements 

In  a  long  speech,  as  well  as  in  written  material,  the  author  usually 
provides  bridges,  or  transitions,  that  help  you  follow  his  train  of  thought. 
They  show  how  his  ideas  are  related,  and  serve  as  warnings  when  the  sub- 
ject is  going  to  change.    Here  are  a  few  such  transitions.    How  many  more 
can  you  and  your  classmates  add  to  this  list? 

Therefore 

In  the  first  place 
Finally 

On  the  other  hand 


As  you  listen  to  the  next  selections,  jot  down  all  the  transitional 
words  and  phrases  you  hear. 

A. 


B. 


Exercise  Five:    Taking  Notes 


Unless  you  have  made  a  recording,  many  of  the  things  you  hear  will  be 
forgotten  once  the  listening  situation  is  over.    Yet  many  of  these  things 
will  be  important,  especially  in  your  school  work.    A  good  way  of  making 
what  you  hear  a  permanent  part  of  your  store  of  knowledge  is  by  taking 
notes.    Perhaps  you  have  tried  this  in  some  of  your  other  subjects.  If 
so,  you  have  probably  developed  your  own  method  of  note-taking.  The 
following  suggestions  may  prove  of  help  to  you: 

1.  Don't  try  to  write  down  every  word.    Concentrate  on  main  ideas 
rather  than  details. 

2.  Use  key  phrases,  single  words,  and  abbreviations  rather  than  whole 
sentences.    Use  symbols. 

3.  listen  for  word  clues  that  indicate  the  speaker's  organization, 
but  don't  try  to  make  a  perfect  outline.    Get  the  ideas  down,  then 
arrange  them  later. 

k.  If  you  find  yourself  falling  behind,  stop  taking  notes  and  just 
listen  attentively.    Make  notes  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
speech. 

The  following  exercises  will  give  you  practice  in  note-taking. 

1.  Try  the  experiment  your  teacher  will  describe. 

2.  Take  notes  on  a  forthcoming  assembly  speaker.    Have  several  students 
copy  theirs  on  the  board  for  comparison. 

3.  Arrange  during  a  study  period  to  visit  a  class  in  a  subject  you  do 
not  take.    Make  notes  and  write  them  up.    Have  them  checked  by  that 
teacher. 


Exercise  Six;    Following  Directions 


By  this  time  you  have  had  considerable  practice  in  accurate  listening. 
This  sixth  exercise  might  almost  be  thought  of  as  a  final  exam  for  this 
section.    Here  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discover  not  only  how  care- 
fully you  listen,  but  also  how  accurately  you  can  follow  what  you  hear. 


A.    Listen  as  your  teacher  gives  directions  to  the  entire  class. 
Follow  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  but  do  not  ask  questions.  The 
directions  will  be  given  only  once. 


B.  Now  it's  your  turn.    Prepare  a  list  of  directions  you  can  give 
the  class  similar  to  the  ones  you  heard  in  Part  A.    When  your  teacher 
calls  on  you,  read  your  directions  slowly  and  clearly  while  the  class 
follows.    v\fhen  somebody  else  is  giving  directions,  you  follow  them  as 
well  as  you  can. 


C.  As  a  final  test  of  your  ability  to  follow  oral  directions,  let's 
turn  the  classroom  into  a  stage.    One  pupil  will  begin  by  calling  on 
another  and  giving  him  some  directions.    As  the  second  pupil  carries  out 
his  tasks,  the  rest  of  the  group  should  check  to  see  whether  he  performs 
correctly.    If  he  does,  it  becomes  his  turn  to  direct  someone  else.  No 
coaching,  please. 


Sample  directions: 

1.  Go  to  the  bookshelf,  remove  the  third  book  from  the  left 

on  the  second  shelf,  open  it  to  page  32,  and  copy  the  fifth 
line  from  the  bottom  on  the  middle  blackboard. 

2.  Ask  the  sixth  person  in  the  second  row  from  the  door  to  give 
you  his  pencil,  sharpen  it,  then  hand  it  to  the  second  per- 
son in  the  third  row  from  the  window. 
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UNIT  THREE:    DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  WHAT  YOU  HEAR? 


Having  a  purpose  and  being  accurate  are  the  first  two  steps  in  good 
listening.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  a  bit  further  and  ask  yourself 
if  you  really  think  about  what  you  hear.    The  following  exercises  will 
help  you  to  develop  your  ability  to  listen  critically. 


Exercise  One:    Verifying  Authority 

One  of  the  first  questions  you  should  ask  yourself  before  accepting 
any  statement  is,  "Who  said  it?"    How  can  you  tell  whether  or  not  a 
person  is  qualified  to  speak  on  a  particular  topic? 


A.    If  the  person  listed  in  Column  I  below  made  a  statement  concerning 
the  topic  listed  in  Column  II,  should  you  accept  it  as  authoritative? 
Indicate  yes  or  no  in  Column  III  and  be  ready  to  explain  your  answer. 

Column  I  Column  II  Column  III 


1. 

Louella  Parsons 

Hollywood  society 

2. 

Dwight  Eisenhower 

Stamp  collecting 

3. 

Duncan  Hines 

Food 

k. 

Yogi  Berra 

Baseball 

Marilyn  Monroe 

Horses 

6. 

Gene  Autry 

Sailing 

7. 

Deems  Taylor 

Music 

8. 

Winston  Churchill 

Painting 

9. 

Eddie  Cantor 

Trout  fishing 

10. 

Madame  Nehru 

Photography 

• 
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Exercise  One  (Continued) 

B,  As  a  list  of  names  of  some  prominent  people  is  read  aloud  to  you, 
write  beside  each  number  below  a  topic  on  which  that  person  would  be 
competent  to  speak. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

It. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


Exercise  Two:    Distinguishing  Fact  from  Opinion 

In  evaluating  what  you  hear,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  opinion.    Before  you  begin  this  exercise,  it  would  be  well  to 
discuss  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  fact  and  opinion? 

2.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two? 

As  your  teacher  reads  some  statements  aloud,  indicate  whether  each 
is  a  statement  of  fact  or  an  expression  of  opinion. 

1.   

2.   

3.   

k.   

$.   

6.   

7.   

8.   

9.  

10. 


Prepare  to  discuss  each  of  these  statements,  explaining  why  you 
considered  it  fact  or  opinion. 


Ebiercise  Three:    -tecognissing  Htaotional  appeals 


frequently  a  person  who  wishes  to  influence  your  thinking,  whether 
for  good  or  bad.  attempts  to  appeal  to  your  amotions.    Some  of  the  feel- 
ings commonly  played  on  in  this  way  are  love,  hate,  fear,  jealousy, 
ambition,  pride,  and  greed.    l-Jhat  others  can  you  add  to  this  list? 

A.  Advertisers  make  daily  use  of  the  principles  of  emotional  appeal. 
Listen  as  your  teacher  reads  some  statements.    Indicate  in  the  space 
below  to  which  kind  of  emotion  each  one  appeals. 


1.   

2.   

3.   

h.   

5.   

B.  Listen  carefully  to  cortiTiercials  currently  aired  on  radio  and  IV. 
Discuso  some  of  them  in  class.    Keep  in  mind  the  following  points: 

1.  Did  the  length  contribute  to  the  effectiveness? 

2.  What  special  devices  were  used?    For  example,  a  clever 
cartoon  or  raenorable  jingle. 

3.  To  what  emotions  did  it  appeal? 

k.  How  much  material  in  the  commercial  was  really  factual? 


C.    If  this  is  an  election  year,  listen  closely  to  political  speeches 
for  evidence  of  emotional  appeal.    Report  your  findings  to  the  class. 


D.  How  persuasive  can  you  be?    Bring  an  object  to  school  and  try  to 
sell  it  to  your  classmates.    In  turn,  listen  to  them  as  they  try  to  sell 
something  to  you.    Can  you  recognize  the  appeals  they  are  using?  Discuss 
your  reactions  to  each  "sales  talk." 


UNIT  POUR:    DO  YOU  ENJOY  iJHAT  YOU  HEAR? 


Zeroise  One;    Enjoying  Oral  Interpretations 

Public  speaking  or  reading,  oral  interpretation,  and  acting  are 
dramatic  skills  designed  to  bring  pleasure  to  an  audience.    Yet  the  efforts 
of  many  entertainers  are  lost  when  the  audience  listens  half-heartedly  or 
fails  to  appreciate  the  experience.    Many  hours  of  listening  pleasure  are 
in  store  for  you  if  you  develop  the  habit  of  attentive,  appreciative 
listening.    'When  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  is  to  entertain,  then  relax 
and  prepare  to  be  entertained.    The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

1.  Be  in  a  receptive  mood.    Forget  other  matters,  and  plan  to 
concentrate  only  on  the  immediate  situation. 

2.  If  you  are  listening  to  the  radio,  try  to  picture  what  is  going 
on.  If  you  are  watching  television,  use  to  the  fullest  all  the 
visual  aids  to  understanding  and  appreciation. 

3.  Be  alert  for  changes  in  tone  and  pitch,  and  for  emphasis  on 
key  words  and  lines.    Enjoy  the  beauty  of  well-spoken  lines. 
What  mood  is  conveyed  by  the  speaker? 

U.  The  greatest  pleasure  is  usually  that  which  also  gives  profit. 
After  the  oral  experience  is  over,  think  about  what  you  have 
just  heard.    Has  it  in  any  way  added  to  your  general  knowledge? 
Has  it  enlarged  the  range  of  your  experience  and  understanding? 
Has  it  presented  something  familiar?    what  has  been  most  memorable? 


Participate  in  as  many  of  the  following  listening  situations  as 
possible,  keeping  in  mind  the  suggestions  made  above.    Prepare  a  report 
for  the  class  on  the  pleasure  and  profit  you  derived  from  the  experience. 


1.  a  play  on  radio  

2.  television  play  or  movie- 

3.  a  live  stage  play  

k.  a  dramatic  monologue  

5.  a  panel  discussion  

6.  a  political  speech  


-How  important  is  listening  here?    How  do 
the  players  help  you  use  your  imagina- 
tion? 

-Of  what  help  are  the  visual  aids? 

-How  does  this  differ  from  a  movie? 

-What  skills  must  this  artist  have  in 
addition  to  speaking  well? 

-How  can  this  be  a  stimulating  source  of 
enjoyment? 

-..here  is  there  a  possibility  for  enjoy- 
ment in  a  serious  speech  like  this? 


Exercise  One  (Continued) 

Following  are  more  guiding  questions  to  help  you  enjoy  those  listen- 
ing experiences. 2/ 

A.  Radio  or  television  plays  (not  serials) 

1.  Were  the  setting,  time,  and  action  clearly  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play?    In  the  play  itself?    By  the  announcer? 

2.  Was  the  plot  easy  to  follow? 

3.  Were  the  characters  clearly  differentiated?    Did  each  one 
seem  real  or  merely  a  type? 

U.  Did  the  voices  of  the  characters  help  to  convey  personality? 

5.  If  a  radio  play,  could  you  picture  the  scenes  and  feel  the 
action? 

6.  Did  the  sound  effects  and  music  help  create  the  proper  mood? 

7.  Was  the  narrator  used  to  describe  scenes? 

8.  What  criticism  of  the  play  can  you  give? 

B.  Variety  programs 

1.  What  makes  a  good  variety  show?    Should  it  include  music  and 
comedy?    Should  there  be  several  short  skits  or  one  long  one? 
Should  the  star  comedian  dominate  the  show? 

i 

2.  Were  the  jokes  really  funny  and  in  good  taste?    Were  they  at 
the  personal  expense  of  anyone? 

3»  Was  the  show  easy  to  follow? 

U.  Did  the  show  seem  clever  and  original,  or  stereotyped  and 
common? 

S>.  Were  you  entertained  or  bored? 

C.  Quiz  programs 

1.  Were  the  questions  intelligent?    Did  you  learn  something 
worthwhile? 

2.  Were  the  contestants  given  hints? 

1/IIartha  Gray  and  Clarence  Hach,  English  for  Today,  Revised,  Book  10, 
J.  B.  Iippincott  Company,  Chicago,  1955,  pp.  297-299  (Adapted). 


Exercise  One  (Continued) 

3.  Was  the  master  of  ceremonies  entertaining? 

U.  Was  the  purpose  of  the  show  to  find  out  what  the  contestant 
really  knew  or  to  make  fun  of  him? 

D.  Discussions 

1.  Did  the  participants  show  evidence  of  preparation  ana  fore- 
thought? 

2.  Did  the  speakers  stick  to  the  topics? 

3.  Were  the  participants  cooperative  with  each  other  and  with  the 
chairman? 

k.  Did  the  chairman  demonstrate  qualities  of  leadership? 

5.  Was  the  pace  of  the  discussion  a  lively  one? 

6.  Were  the  speakers  logical  in  the  presentation  of  arguments? 

7.  Did  they  back  up  their  ideas  with  facts? 

8.  Did  they  employ  any  emotional  appeals? 

9.  Did  they  resort  to  ridicule  and  sarcasm? 

10.  Did  the  discussion  attempt  to  solve  anything  or  was  it  merely 
exploratory? 

a.  If  the  former,  did  it  succeed? 

b.  If  the  latter,  did  it  give  you  more  knowledge 
on  the  topic  than  you  had  before?    Was  the 
topic  covered  thoroughly? 


t 


Exercise  Two:    Listening  to  Share  Pleasure 


Probably  you  have  already  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  discovery — the 
thrill  of  a  sail,  a  lovely  wildflower,  a  beautiful  poem,  the  excitement  of 
a  race.    But  have  you  ever  realized  how  much  more  fun  it  was  when  you 
shared  your  discovery  with  someone  else?    Through  listening,  you  can  share 
in  your  friends'  pleasures,  too.    Choose  the  projects  listed  below  which 
appeal  to  you  and  work  them  out  with  your  teacher.    Before  you  begin,  con- 
sider, list,  and  discuss  the  responsibilities  involved. 


Speaker's  Responsibilities 


listener's  Responsibilities 


1.  to  select  an  interesting  subject 


1.  to  remain  quiet  and  attentive 


In  carrying  out  your  choice  of  the  follox/ing  projects,  limit  yourself  to 
3  or  5  minutes. 

1.  Recount  briefly  for  the  class  an  interesting  or  unusual  experience  you 
have  had.    Help  them  to  relive  it  with  you. 

2.  Read  a  short  story  or  poem  which  you  like.    Try  to  have  the  class  see 
why  you  like  it. 

3.  Take  the  class  on  an  imaginary  trip.    Use  pictures,  maps,  or  postcards 
if  you  wish. 

As  you  listened  to  your  classmates,  were  you  able  to  share  their  exper- 
iences?  VJhat  made  it  difficult?    Discuss  again,  in  light  of  these  projects, 
the  responsibilities  you  have  listed  above. 


Exercise  Three;    Listening  for  the  Pleasure  of  Sound 

Another  source  of  pleasure  through  listening  is  the  actual  sound. 
Everyone  has  some  particular  sounds  which  he  enjoys  hearing,  and  of  course 
there  are  some  he  dislikes.    list  in  two  categories  the  sounds  you  like  and 
the  sounds  you  dislike. 


Sounds  I  like 


Sounds  I  dislike 


Example : 

Water  lapping  the  shore 


Example: 


Chalk  scratching  on  the  board 


Authors,  especially  poets,  make  use  of  the  fact  that  people  enjoy 
sound.    Listen  while  your  teacher  reads  The  Bells  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  As 
she  reads,  jot  down  the  words  that  make  you  hear  how  each  bell  sounds. 


Exercise  Four;    Preparing  Standards  of  Judgment 

Divide  into  two  groups,  one  dealing  with  radio,  the  other  with  tele- 
vision.   Working  in  subcommittees,  prepare  a  set  of  standards  to  be  used  in 
rating  various  types  of  programs. 


Armed  with  the  criteria  prepared  by  one  of  the  groups,  listen  to  the 
kind  of  program  called  for.    Prepare  a  report,  using  the  criteria  as  a 
guide.    Present  your  findings  to  the  class. 


TEACHER'S  MANUAL 
to       accompany  the 
WORKBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  CERTAIN  SKILLS  IN  LISTENING 


.  *Oston  UniVerslty 


PRE- TEST  IN  LISTENING 


Part  I:    Following  Directions 

Say  to  the  class,  "I  am  going  to  read  a  direction.    When  I  have 
finished,  do  whatever  the  direction  asked.    I  will  read  each  direction  only 
once. " 


1.  In  the  space  beside  number  1,  write  your  name  with  your  last  name  first, 
followed  by  your  first  name  and  your  middle  initial. 

2.  To  your  present  age  add  10,  subtract  3,  add  5.    Write  the  answer  in  the 
first  blank  beside  number  2.    Write  your  present  age  in  the  second 
blank. 

3.  Write  your  birthdate  on  line  3.    If  it  comes  between  January  1  and 

May  31*  write  your  English  teacher's  name  on  the  next  line.  If  ib  comes 
between  June  1  and  December  315  write  your  homeroom  number  instead. 

km  Write  all  the  even  numbers  from  2  to  12,  and  all  the  odd  numbers  from 
21  to  39. 

5.  Turn  to  page  25>  in  your  grammar  book  and  copy  the  fifth  word  in  the 
sixth  line  from  the  top. 

6.  Write  the  name  of  our  state  capital,  putting  an  x  through  all  the  vowels 
and  underlining  each  consonant. 

7.  Draw  3  triangles  on  your  paper,  making  them  all  the  same  shape,  with 
the  first  one  smallest  and  the  middle  one  biggest. 

8.  Draw  h  circles  on  your  paper.    Put  one  dot  in  the  first,  3  dots  in  the 
second,  5  dots  in  the  third,  and  6  dots  in  the  last. 

9.  Write  the  number  1221,  spacing  between  each  figure.    Draw  a  circle 
around  the  first,  a  triangle  around  the  second,  a  square  around  the 
third,  and  an  oblong  around  the  last. 

10.  Draw  a  circle  inside  a  square,  with  a  triangle  inside  the  circle  and  a 
dot  inside  the  triangle. 


Part  II;    Answering  Specific  Questions 


Say  to  the  class,  "I  am  going  to  read  some  short  paragraphs.    After  I 
have  finished  each  one,  I  shall  ask  some  questions,    write  the  answers  in 
the  spaces  provided  on  your  answer  sheet." 

1.  The  Olympic  Games  were  first  held  in  ancient  Greece  more  than  2700  years 
ago.    The  modern  Olympic  Games,  however,  date  back  only  to  I896.  Great 
athletes  the  world  over  compete  in  these  events  for  individual  and 
national  honors.    The  contests  include  track  and  field,  swimming,  rowing, 
winter  sports,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  many  others.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  most  demanding  event  is  the  decathlon,    iivery  entrant  in 
this  gruelling  contest  rautsb  compete  in  ten  separate  stunts.    In  addition, 
a  decathlon  champion  must  have  self-confidence,  courage,  and  poise.  We 
can  be  proud  of  the  splendid  record  American  athletes  have  achieved  in 
this  and  other  Olympic  events,    bfe  must  never  forget,  however,  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion of  good  will.l/ 

1.  where  were  the  Olympic  Games  first  held? 

2.  what  are  three  types  of  contest  included  in  the  games? 

3.  which  event  is  the  most  difficult? 

U.  what  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Olympics? 

2.  Man  has  always  dreamed  of  being  able  to  deaden  sensation  so  as  to  relieve 
pain.    It  was  not  until  a  century  ago  that  this  dream  became  a  reality. 
One  of  the  first  substances  used  as  an  anesthetic  was  "laughing  gas, 11 
but  this  proved  suitable  on]y  for  minor  operations.    The  use  of  ether 
was  introduced  in  I8J46  by  a  Boston  dentist  named  William  Morton.  Later 
he  administered  ether  to  a  patient  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  another  doctor  performed  a  painless  operation.    The  news  of  this 
great  achievement  spread  rapidly,  and  Dr.  Morton  was  acclaimed  as  a 
benefactor  of  mankind.    Today  there  are  several  other  methods  of  deaden- 
ing pain,  but  the  use  of  ether  in  I8I4.6  represents  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  anesthesia. 2/ 

1.  what  was  one  of  the  first  substances  used  as  an  anesthetic  for 
minor  operations? 

2.  Who  -was  the  first  person  to  use  ether? 

3.  "What  was  this  man's  profession? 

U.  "Where  was  it  first  used  for  major  surgery? 


1/J.  Arthur  Ferner,  Directed  Activities  in  English,  Oxford  Book  Company, 
New  York,  I9k9,  p.  146,  (Adapted). 

2/ J.  Arthur  Ferner,  Directed  Activities  in  English,  Oxford  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1949,  P.  72,  (Adapted). 
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3.  The  number  of  blind  people  in  this  country  is  %  million.    One  in  every 
10  of  them  is  under  20  years  of  age.    A  system- of  state- supported 
residential  schools  takes  care  of  the  education  of  most  of  these  young- 
sters,   .everyone  of  these  students  is  encouraged  to  secure  an  education. 
An  important  means  of  teaching  such  pupils  is  the  Braille  embossed  type. 
Another  device  is  the  so-called  "Talking  Book."    Together  these  two  have 
made  many  important  literary  works  available  to  the  blind.  Neither 
method,  however,  is  entirely  satisfactory.    Books  in  Braille  or  on  rec- 
ords are  bulky,  expensive,  and  time-consuming.    However,  science  is 
currently  working  on  a  device  which  will  enable  the  blind  to  read  a  book 
of  ordinary  type.    Thus  through  the  efforts  of  many,  the  blind  are 
gradually  being  given  new  "sight."!/ 

1.  About  how  many  blind  people  are  there  in  this  country? 

2.  who  supports  schools  for  them? 

3.  "What  are  two  devices  liiich  make  literature  available  to  the  blind? 
U.  "What  are  two  factors  which  make  these  devices  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory? 


U.  Because  many  people  have  lately  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  our 
present  system  of  electing  Presidents,  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
in  1950  introduced  a  Constitutional  amendment  altering  the  system. 
Under  his  proposal,  each  state  would  have  a  number  of  electoral  votes 
determined  by  its  population  as  at  present.    However,  instead  of  giving 
all  these  electoral  votes  to  the  one  candidate  winning  the  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  they  would  be  divided  among  all  the  candidates  in  each 
state  in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote  for  each.    The  Senate  passed 
this  amendment,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  rejected  it. 2/ 

1.  Who  proposed  a  change  in  Presidential  elections? 

2.  When  did  he  introduce  his  proposal? 

3.  Under  this  plan,  how  would  a  state's  electoral  votes  be  divided? 
U.  Which  house  of  Congress  favored  the  plan? 


1/ Arthur  Minton  and  Philip  Gucker,  Oxford  workbook  in  High  School  English, 
Oxford  Book  Company,  New  York,  1950,  p.  59,  (Adapted). 

2/ Joseph  Blumenthal,  Robert  Prank,  Louis  Zahner,  Manual  of  Suggestions  and 
Teacher '  s  Key  for  Living  Language,  Grade  Ten,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company, 
New  York,  1953,  p.  16,  (Adapted). 


Part  III:    Fact  and  Opinion 


Say  to  the  class,  "I  am  going  to  read  a  series  of  sentences.  After 
each  one,  indicate  on  your  paper  whether  you  think  the  sentence  has  stated 
a  fact  or  an  opinion. " 

1.  It  is  raining  out. 

2.  It's  too  hot  in  this  room, 

3.  Good  listening  requires  hard  work. 
U.  I'm  going  to  fail  English  this  term. 

5.  we  shouldn't  invite  John  Jones  to  join  our  club. 

6.  Boston  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 

7.  Bette  Davis  is  our  greatest  American  actress. 

8.  Comic  books  contribute  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

9.  The  freezingpoint  of  water  is  32  degrees  Fahrenheit , 
10.  May  is  the  fifth  month  of  the  year. 


Part  IV;    Loaded  Words 


Say  to  the  class,  "I  am  going  to  read  a  series  of  sentences  about 
people.    After  each  one,  indicate  on  your  paper  whether  the  speaker  seems 
friendly  or  unfriendly  toward  the  person  in  the  sentence." 


1.  Our  distinguished  speaker  is  Mrs.  Ralph  Jones. 

2.  He  is  a  very  careful  and  conscientious  person. 

3.  He  is  a  very  stubborn  person. 
h.  John  acts  rather  childishly. 

5.  Jean  is  very  slender. 

6.  Alice  is  quite  skinny. 

7.  Mary  is  always  aping  other  people. 

8.  Jane  is  a  very  clever  mimic. 

9.  Jack  says  one  thing  today  and  another  thing  tomorrow. 
10.  Betty  sees  both  sides  of  every  argument. 


GUIDE  FOR  UNIT  ONE:    WHY  DO  YOU  LISTEN?    (Purposive  listening) 
Exercise  One;    Keeping  a  listening  Log 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  Pre-test,  you  may  wish  to 
assign  this  first  exercise.    A  lively  classroom  discussion  should  be  built 
around  the  four  questions  given  at  the  end  of  the  exercise.    The  students 
should  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  time  they  spend  in  listening, 
and  the  variety  of  different  listening  situations.    Lead  into  a  discussion 
of  the  purposes  for  listening,  and  lead  the  students  to  see  that  they  did 
not  listen  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  each  case.    This  will  be  good  ground- 
work for  later  exercises. 

Exercise  Two:    Purposes  in  Listening 

Following  the  listening  log,  this  exercise  will  further  reveal  the 
different  purposes  in  listening.    The  pupils  should  see  that  while  they 
hear  a  great  deal  every  day,  they  must  be  conscious  of  the  process  and 
of  its  purpose  if  they  are  to  be  truly  "listening." 

Your  classes  will  not  all  decide  upon  the  same  purposes  in  listening. 
The  basic  categories  into  which  this  activity  will  fall  are  "pleasure"  and 
"profit".    However,  more  specific  purposes  as  listed  by  the  class  may 
include . 

1.  listening  to  answer  a  specific  question 

2.  listening  for  general  information 

3.  listening  for  directions 

U.  listening  to  learn  the  name  of  a  stranger 


Exercise  Three:    Listening  to  Answer  Specific  Questions 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  listening 
is  generally  more  effective  when  the  student  has  a  clear-cut  purpose  in 
listening.    Therefore  the  experiment  should  be  followed  as  outlined  below. 

1.  Tell  the  class  to  listen  as  you  read  the  following  article,  but  give 
them  no  further  instructions.    After  you  have  finished,  each  pupil 
should  write  in  his  workbook  a  brief  (3  minutes)  summary  of  what  he  has 
just  heard. 

Perched  60  feet  above  ground  in  the  fork  of  a  giant  fig  tree  that  over- 
looks a  pool  and  a  salt  lick  near  Nyeri,  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
"hotels"  in  the  world.    Guests  remain  only  one  night  and  chances  are  that 
few  of  them  will  sleep,  for  they  usually  stay  awake  to  watch  from  their 
observation  platform  the  wild  animals — elephants,  rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
leopards,  giant  hogs,  monkeys,  etc. — that  come  daily  to  lick  the  salt  and 
quench  their  thirst  in  the  pool. 


Exercise  Three  (Continued) 


The  proprietor  of  the  four-room  tree- top  bungalo,  Sherbrooke  Walker, 
who  also  owns  the  Outspan  Hotel  in  Nyeri,  discovered  that  many  of  his  guests 
wanted  to  see  "wild  animals"  and  so  he  decided  to  build  a  lookout  in  a  tree 
from  which  the  beasts  could  be  safely  observed.      Completed  in  1935,  it  has 
been  a  great  success  despite  the  hefty  ^UO-per-night  fee. 

Walker  takes  guests  to  spend  the  night  in  Jungle- Top  only  during  the 
four  days  before  and  after  the  full  moon.    He  guarantees  that  they  will 
see  elephants  and  rhino  or  their  money  will  be  refunded. 

Escorted  by  Walker  and  a  few  native  bearers,  a  party  usually  leaves 
the  Outspan  after  noon  for  the  trip  to  Jungle  Top.    They  drive  10  miles 
to  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  then  walk  some  30  minutes  through  thick 
brush  to  the  hotel.    Every  $0  yards  along  this  path  Walker  has  installed 
ladders  against  the  trees  in  case  the  party  should  meet  a  rhino.  Frequent- 
ly a  rhino  will  charge  though  unprovoked,  and  the  ladders  provide  a  refuge 
from  the  beast.    Many  jungle  dramas,  including  fights  to  the  death,  unfold 
before  the  eavesdropping  guests.    A  trip  to  Jungle- Top  is  an  unforgettable 
experience.!/ 


2.  Read  the  following  selection;  then  ask  the  students  to  answer  the 
specific  questions  which  follow. 

Counterfeit  bills  may  come  close  to  the  real  thing,  but  no  matter 
how  hard  counterfeiters  try,  they  fail  somewhere  to  match  the  details  of 
a  genuine  bill.    Here  are  some  points  that  will  enable  you  to  spot  counter- 
feit money.    Look  at  the  portrait:    on  a  counterfeit,  it  is  usually  dull, 
smudgy,  or  unnaturally  white.    Details  are  often  scratchy.    The  over-all 
background  behind  the  portrait  is  dark,  the  lines  irregular  and  broken. 

The  colored  seal  under  "Washington,  D.  C."  is  often  a  complete  give- 
away.   The  sawtooth  points  on  the  counterfeit  are  usually  uneven,  broken 
off  and  irregular.    On  a  genuine  bill,  the  sawtooth  points  around  the  rim 
are  even,  sharp,  and  clearly  defined.    Serial  numbers  on  a  counterfeit 
bill  are  usually  poorly  printed,  inaccurately  spaced,  and  uneven  in  appear- 
ance.   On  a  genuine  bill,  the  figures  are  firmly  and  evenly  printed  and 
well  spaced.    The  paper  on  a  counterfeit  bill  generally  has  no  silk  threads, 
although  they  may  be  imitated  by  tiny  red  and  blue  ink  lines.    Hold  the 
bill  up  to  the  light  and  see  if  the  threads  are  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Perhaps  the  mounting  cost  of  living  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years,  the  counterfeiting  of  bills  has  increased  while  the 
counterfeiting  of  coins  has  declined.    But  there  are  enough  phony  coins 
in  circulation  to  warrant  a  little  attention  to  the  details  that  distinguish 
good  coins  from  bad.    Dropping  the  coin  on  a  hard  surface   often  gives  it 


1/Mechanics  Illustrated,  September,  195U  (Adapted). 


Sxercise  Three  (Continued ) 


away.    Genuine  silver  has  a  bell- like  ring;  most  counterfeit  coins  sound 
dull.    The  corrugated  outer  edge  is  fine,  even,  and  distinct  on  a  good  coin; 
usually  battered  and  indistinct  on  a  fake  one.    Most  phony  coins  can  be 
easily  cut  with  a  knife  and  have  a  different  feel  from  the  real  thing.  1/ 

1.  How  does  the  portrait  on  a  counterfeit  bill  usually  look? 

2.  How  do  counterfeiters  imitate  the  silk  thread  of  real  bills? 

3.  Which  are  more  numerous  today,  counterfeit  bills  or  coins? 
U.  Compare  the  sounds  of  real  and  fake  coins  when  dropped. 


3.  Write  the  following  questions  on  the  board  and  ask  the  studoits  to  listen 
for  the  answers. 

1.  How  is  spitting  of  use  to  the  archer  fish? 

2.  In  what  two  ways  may  the  fish  spit? 

3.  What  other  accomplishment  is  necessary  to  the  survival  of  this  fish? 

Spitting  means  survival  to  the  remarkable  archer  fish  which  inhabits 
the  waters  of  Siam.    In  order  to  obtain  its  food  the  Toxotes  jaculator 
shoots  insects  down  out  of  the  air  with  well-aimed  pellets  of  water  and 
mucous  squirted  from  its  mouth.    The  archer  fish  is  not  only  able  to  shoot 
its  water  ammunition  with  astounding  accuracy,  but  may  expel  it  either  in 
individual  drops  in  quick  succession  or  as  a  solid  jet,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  its  target. 

The  shooting  mechanism  of  the  fish  operates  in  this  fashion:  extending 
along  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  its  mouth  is  a  deep  groove  which,  when  the 
tongue  is  applied,  is  converted  into  a  tube  similar  to  a  drinking  straw. 
A  sudden  compression  of  the  gills  ejects  water  stored  in  a  reservoir  in 
the    pharynx.    The  distance  the  water  is  ejected  dependson  the  amount  of 
pressure  exerted  on  the  gills. 

This  drop-shooting  accomplishment  however,  would  be  of  little  value 
to  the  archer  fish  if  it  did  not  also  possess  the  exceptional  ability  to 
use  its  eyes  out  of  water,  as  well  as  the  power  to  gauge  the  distance, 
size,  and  edibility  of  a  prospective  insect  tidbit  hovering  in  the  air  or 
resting  near  the  water's  edge.    Its  aim  is  invariably  true,    and  once  the 
prey  is  smothered  by  the  liquid  charge,  it  falls  into  the  water  and  is 
quickly  gobbled  up.  2/ 


1/Mechanics  Today,  May,  195U  (Adapted). 
2/Mechanics  Tdday,  Hay,  195U  (Adapted). 
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Exercise  Three  ( Continued ) 

U.  The  last  step  in  this  experiment  should  be  done  like  the  first.  Explain 
to  the  class  that  usually  they  will  not  have  a  set  of  guiding  questions 
to  help  them  in  a  listening  situation,  but  that  they  will  get  more  out 
of  their  experience  if  they  will  make  a  definite  effort  to  remember 
what  they  are  hearing.    Tell  them  that  after  you  have  read  the  final 
article,  they  will  again  write  a  summary  of  what  they  have  heard. 

One  of  nature's  most  unusual  substances  is  sulphur,  referred  to  in 
the  Bible  as  "brimstone."    It  was  first  put  to  practical  use  by  the  Chinese, 
who  used  it  in  making  gunpowder.    Later  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
tried  in  vain  to  turn  it  into  gold.    Today  this  stone  that  burns  has  a 
wide  variety  of  uses. 

In  the  modern  automobile,  for  instance,  at  least  35  pounds  of  sulphur 
are  used  in  the  rubber  of  the  tires  and  the  metal  of  the  body  and  engine. 
Still  more  sulphur  is  used  in  processing  the  lubricating  oil  and  in  refin- 
ing gasoline. 

Sulphur  has  many  other  important  industrial  uses.    It  turns  phosphate 
rocks  into  super-phosphate  fertilizers.    When  added  to  weak  rubber,  it 
produces  a  substance  capable  of  supporting  a  heavy  car.    It  is  also  the 
spark  that  sets  off  many  other  chemical  reactions,  thereby  making  the 
industrial  age  possible. 

Sulphur  was  first  found  in  the  United  States  in  1867  when  oil  pros- 
pectors in  the  Louisiana  swamplands  observed  a  bright  yellow  coating  on 
their  instruments.    A  mining  company  was  organized  to  exploit  this  new 
wealth.    However,  the  engineers  were  hampered  by  quicksand,  which  took 
many  lives  and  finally  forced  them  to  give  up.    Not  until  25  years  later 
did  anyone  succeed  in  devising  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sulphur  without 
the  quicksand  menace.    Prom  that  time  on,  the  United  States'  production  of 
this  valuable  mineral  has  increased,  until  today  America  exports  over  a 
million  tons  of  sulphur  annually. 1/ 

The  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  should  bring  out  the 
fact  that  listening  is  more  effective  when  you  have  something  definite 
for  which  to  listen.    It  is  also  mare  effective  when  the  listener  makes 
a  conscious  effort  to  remember  what  is  being  said. 


L/Madelyn  Wood,  "The  Stone  That  Burns,"  Coronet,  April,  195U,  pp.  162-16U, 
(Adapt  ed). 


Exercise  Four:    listening  to  Secure  Information 

This  exercise  will  follow  logically  from  the  experiment  just  com- 
pleted.   The  students  should  now  be  aware  that  listening  should  be  purpose- 
ful.   This  concept  can  be  combined  with  the  idea  that  listening  is  one  way 
to  secure  information.    Listed  in  the  pupils'  workbook  are  ten  possible 
speech  titles.    The  students  should  write  below  each  one  2  or  3  questions 
that  he  would  like  to  have  answered  by  such  a  speech.    These  should  be 
discussed  and  compared  in  class.    The  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  how 
formulating  questions  of  this  sort  will  help  them  get  more  out  of  their 
listening  experience. 

As  a  practical  demonstration  of  this  idea,  the  student  is  directed  to 
apply  the  questions-in-advance  technique  with  one  of  his  other  school  sub- 
jects.    It  would  be  beneficial  if  this  could  also  be  done  with  an  assembly 
program.    The  entire  class  should  work  out  questions  before  hearing  the 
guest  speaker. 


Exercise  five;    listening  to  Learn  About  Current  Events 


Radio  and  TV  have  been  topics  around  which  whole  units  of  study  have 
been  developed.    The  same  is  true  for  the  topic  of  news  reporting  as  it 
comes  through  many  media.    The  problems  in  Exercise  Five  can  be  used  as  a 
springboard  for  other  projects.    They  may,  however,  be  used  alone  as  a 
means  of  arousing  in  the  students  an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  listening 
in  the  acquisition  of  information,  and  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  listen- 
ing is  more  profitable  if  we  know  why  we  are  doing  it. 


Exercise  Six:    Listening  is  Social  Situations 

Projects  in  conversation  usually  emphasize  the  role  of  the  speaker. 
Stress  here  should  be  on  the  part  taken  by  the  listener.    This  exercise 
will  correlate  easily  with  the  oral  program,  however.    Answers  to  questions 
3,  U,  and  $  will  differ  from  class  to  class,  but  will  probably  be  somewhat 
as  follows: 

3.  Qualities  of  a  good  conversation 

a.  Everyone  has  a  chance  to  speak 

b.  Interesting  topics  are  discussed 

c.  Everyone  feels  at  ease 

d.  There  is  a  natural  "give  and  take"  of  ideas 
h.  Qualities  of  a  good  conversationalist 

a.  Chooses  topics  of  general  interest 

b.  Knows  what  he  is  talking  about 

c.  Doesn't  monopolize  the  conversation 

d.  Draws  out  others  in  the  group 

3>.  Qualities  of  a  good  listener 

a.  Remains  quiet  while  others  are  talking 

b.  Appears  attentive 

c.  Waits  his  turn  without  interrupting 

d.  Comments  sensibly  on  what  others  have  to  say 
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GUIDE  FOR  UNIT  TWO:    HOW  WELL  DO  YOU  LISTEN? 
Exercise  One:  Recognizing  Main  Ideas 

A.  Modern  photography  was  invented  by  Louis  Daguerre,  a  Frenchman  born 
in  1789.    As  a  child,  and  later  as  a  young  man,  he  was  constantly  drawing 
pictures,  mainly  of  his  friends.    In  1822,  he  and  a  man  named  Bouton  devised 
a  new  kind  of  pictorial  view  called  a  diorama.    This  interesting  device  con- 
sists of  a  large  picture  which  is  looked  at  from  a  distance  through  an 
opening.    Various  natural  objects  are  placed  around  the  pictures,  and  skill- 
ful lighting  is  used  to  gain  striking  effects.    Encouraged,  but  not  satis- 
fied by  the  success  of  the  diorama,  Louis  next  worked  to  perfect  a  method 

of  taking  pictures  by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  certain  silver  compounds. 
In  1833  3  after  hundreds  of  experiments,  Louis  succeeded  in  his  task,  and 
modern  photography  was  born.    Since  then,  of  course,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  art.    William  Fox- Talbot  and  George  Eastman  are 
but  two  of  the  many  men  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  pictures.    But  we  will  always  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Louis  Daguerre  for  his  great  pioneer  efforts  in  the  development  of 
photography.  1/ 

B.  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  more  popularly 
called  the  White  House,  is  the  official  home  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    The  site  for  the  White  House  was  chosen  by  George 
Washington  during  his  first  term  in  office.    The  architect  selected  to 
design  the  building  was  James  Hoban,  a  native  of  Dublin.    President  and 
Mrs.  John  Adams  were  the  first  to  occupy  this  beautiful  home.    In  the 
War  of  1812,  the  British  burned  the  White  House,  but  it  was  restored  by 
Mr.  Hoban,  who  used  a  beautiful  palace  in  Dublin  as  his  model.  Repairs 
have  frequently  been  made  in  <r  der  to  keep  the  mansion  in  good  condition. 
Because  this  building  is  regarded  as  a  national  shrine,  it  is  visited 
each  year  by  many  tourists. 2/ 


1/J.  Arthur  Ferner,  Directed  Activities  in  English,  Oxford  Book  Company, 
New  York,  19U9,  p.  132  (Adapted). 

2/ J.  Arthur  Ferner,  Directed  Activities  in  English,  Oxford  Book  Company, 
New  York,  19U9,  p.  121;  (Adapted). 
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Exercise  One  (Continued) 

C.  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  the  largest  American  public  park.  It 
is  62  miles  long  and      miles  wide.    The  Yellowstone  region  has  a  unique 
feature,  the  Grand  Canyon.    This  Grand  Canyon  is  not  the  same  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  which  is  a  more  spectacular  gorge  over  a  mile  deep. 
The  beauty  of  the  Yellowstone  Canyon  lies  in  its  mellowed  shades  of  pink, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green.    Most  visitors,  of  course,  wish  to  see  the 
geysers,  which  are  hot  springs  that  erupt  from  time  to  time.    This  eruption 
is  the  most  impressive  sight  in  the  park.    It  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
formation  of  steam.    The  best  known  of  these  geysers  is  Old  Faithful  which 
erupts  every  hour  and  spurts  for  5  minutes.    The  park  also  contains  the 
largest  hot  spring  terrace  in  the  world.    Thousands  of  wild  creatures  run 
free  in  the  park,  offering  an  interesting  sight  to  visitors.    Here  may  be 
found  bear,  deer,  and  fox.    with  its  unique  attractions,  good  roads,  and 
overnight  accommodations,  Yellowstone  Park  is  a  paradise  for  tourists.  1/ 

D.  When  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  passengers  and  freight  were 
brought  by  railroad  as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.    From  there  they  were 
taken  west  by  stagecoach.    This  was  a  long,  rough,  and  dangerous  trip.  A 
group  of  men  saw  the  need  for  a  faster  means  of  communication  and  organized 
the  Pony  Express.    On  April  3,  I860,  the  people  of  St.  Joe  saw  the  first 
rider  set  out  on  the  new  Pony  Express  route.    Crack  riders  and  fast  horses 
had  been  chosen  for  this  job.    The  trip  to  San  Francisco  took  but  9  days. 
The  wiry  horsemen  of  the  express  did  a  remarkable  job  swimming  rivers,  en- 
during extreme  temperatures,  and  fighting  Indians.    The  Pony  Express  came 
to  an  end  after  a  year  and  a  half  when  telegraph  lines  were  laid  across  the 
continent.    However,  the  bravery  of  the  express  riders  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  appreciate  every  step  in  the  development  of  swift 
communication. 1/ 

Suggested  answers  for  these  projects 

A.  Daguerre's  contribution  to  photography. 

B.  The  White  House. 

C.  Yellowstone  Park  offers  many  outstanding  attractions  for 
tourists . 

D.  Any  sentence  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  Pony  Express  in  the 
development  of  comrtiunications. 


1/Essentials  in  English,  (Adapted). 
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Exercise  One  (Continued) 

E.  Cows  now  make  the  trip  across  the  English  Channel  in  an  airplane. 
A  two-hour  boat  trip  off  the  choppy  English  Channel  can  be  as  rough  on  cows 
as  it  is  on  people.    So  now  some  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  a  week  go 
by  air  on  their  way  from  Ireland  to  Italy — flying  in  the  comfort  of  special 
stalls  with  padded  windows.    The  flight  from  Kent  to  Prance  takes  only 
twenty  minutes  and  the  cows  are  said  to  like  it  better.  Eleven  small  cows 
or  eight  big  ones  can  be  carried  in  each  airplane. 1/ 


F.  Medical  and  dental  patients  can  now  give  themselves  a  mild  anes- 
thetic with  a  bulb-operated  instrument.    This  instrument  is  designed  to 
relax  nervous  tension.    The  instrument  fits  over  the  patient's  nose.  In 
his  hand  he  holds  the  rubber  bulb  which  administers  the  anesthetic.  When 
he  relaxes  he  automatically  stops  pumping  the  bulb,  but  can  resume  pumping 
at  any  time.    The  relaxed  stage  lasts  from  1  to  !§■  minutes  and  leaves  no 
ill  effects. 2/ 

G.  When  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  second  biggest  United  States  flour 
milling  company,  began  putting  its  quick  mixes  for  pies  and  cakes  on  the 
market  in  19U5j  sales  rose  like  popovers  in  a  pan.    The  mix  business,  both 
for  home  and  for  bakers,  grew  so  fast  that  in  19U9  Pillsbury  opened  a  new 
plant.    Last  week  Pillsbury  rewarded  Paul  S.  Gerot,  the  crack  salesman  who 
had  put  over  the  quick  mixes.    It  made  him  president.    Gerot,  who  came  to 
Pillsbury  fresh  out  of  Northwestern  University,  and  swiftly  climbed  the 
ladder  as  a  salesman,  succeeded  Philip  Pillsbury. 3/ 

H.  Turning  on  the  garden  hose  for  a  few  minutes  each  evening  to 
sprinkle  the  lawn  may  be  pleasant  and  cooling  but  it  doesn't  do  the  grass 
any  good  and  may  even  do  it  damage.    Frequent  shallow  watering  discourages 
the  grass  from  growing  deep  roots  and  promotes  the  growth  of  weeds.  Much 
more  beneficial  is  occasional  deep  watering,  which  encourages  the  grass 
to  send  its  roots  deep  down  for  moisture,  and  produces  a  more  hardy  surf. 
Several  hours  of  watering  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  patch  of  lawn  a  thor- 
ough soaking.    A  lawn  sprinkler  is  recommended,  since  it  will  be  much 
easier  and  will  give  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  water. k/ 


1/Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  195 2,  (Adapted). 
2/ Popular  Mechanics,  February,  1925,  (Adapted). 
3/Time  Magazine,  June  9,  19!?2,  (Adapted). 
k/ Consumer  reports,  June,  19^2,  (Adapted). 


Exercise  Two:    Selecting  Supporting  Details 

Before  reading  the  following  selection  to  the  class,  write  the  main 
idea  on  the  board.    Let  the  students  jot  down  details  as  you  read.  Later 
they  may  write  their  lists  on  the  board. 

A.  The  average  dog  owner  doesn't  realize  the  amazing  abilities  of 
dogs.    For  instance,  a  dog  has  a  very  keen  sense  of  smell.    Often  a  dog 
can  detect  a  piece  of  wood  that  has  been  handled  by  the  master.    The  keen 
ear  of  this  animal  can  hear  tones  too  high  for  the  sound  range  of  the 
human  ear.    Many  dogs,  of  course,  can  be  trained  to  do  remarkable  tricks. 
Others  learn  how  to  perform  useful  deeds.    By  watching  the  flow  of  traffic, 
a  Seeing  Lye  dog  can  guide  a  blind  man  across  a  busy  street.    In  the  Arctic 
this  animal  is  used  to  pull  sleds,  while  in  Belgium  the  dog  learns  to  pull 
carts  and  carry  packs.    A  useful  species  in  Newfoundland  often  rescues 
seamen  by  carrying  lifelines  out  to  stricken  vessels.    And  of  course  all 
the  armed  services  use  dogs  during  war.    These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
canine  capabilities.!/ 

In  presenting  this  selection,  again  write  the  main  idea  on  the  board. 
This  time  there  should  be  no  note-taking.    After  you  have  finished,  the 
pupils  should  write  down  the  details. 

B.  Although  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  aware  of  modern 
civilization,  they  find  their  native  customs  more  preferable.    They  wish 
to  continue  their  simple  tribal  life,  and  have  little  desire  to  leave  the 
reservations.    Their  5-story  adobe  dwellings  date  from  about  1000  A.D. 
These  strange,  windowless  old  buildings  attract  many  tourists.    The  Indians 
want  their  children  to  speak  the  Pueblo  tongue.    In  the  Federal  schools, 
the  youngsters  do  spend  some  time  learning  English,  but  they  often  forget 
it  after  graduation.    Of  course,  during  the  war  the  young  men  had  to 
accustom  themselves  to  strange  ways  as  they  joined  the  armed  forces  of 
their  country.    It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  effect,  if  any,  on  the 
reservation  when  these  young  men  become  the  leaders  at  home  and  try  to 
introduce  their  newly  acquired  customs. 2/ 


This  should  be  read  with  no  preliminary  explanation. 

C.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  your  clothes  have  a  social  as  well  as 
a  practical  value?    First  impressions  are  frequently  formed  on  the  basis 
of  clothing.    Slovenly,  careless  attire  suggests  a  similar  type  of  person. 
Gaudy,  extreme  styles  reflect  poor  taste.    On  the  other  hand,  neat,  well- 
cared-for  clothing  often  indicates  an  orderly,  pleasing  mind.    New,  clean 
clothing  always  improves  the  wearer's  morale,  giving  him  increased 

1/ Arthur  Minton  and  Philip  Gucker,  Oxford  Workbook  in  High  School  English, 
Oxford  Book  Company,  New  York,  1950,  p.  57-  (Adapted}. 

2/ Arthur  Minton  and  Philip  Gucker,  Oxford  Workbook  in  High  School  English, 
Oxford  Book  Company,  New  York,  1950,  p.  175,  (Adapted). 
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confidence  and  poise.    Your  clothing  reflects  atmosphere,  background,  and 
cultural  training.    "What  do  your  clothes  tell  your  classmates  about  you?l/ 

D.  When  millions  of  Americans  watched  the  world's  first  telecast  of  an 
atomic  explosion,  the  feat  was  made  possible  by  a  microwave  apparatus,  which 
relayed  the  image  from  Yucca  Flats,  Nevada,  to  a  transmitting  station  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Wilson,  1U0  miles  away.    When  the  new  superliner  united  States 
spread  its  food  before  notables  on  its  maiden  voyage,  the  steaks  were  cocked 
on  a  Radarange,  which  does  the  job  electronically  in  half  a  minute.    On  the 
big  ship's  bridge  are  two  Fathometers  to  sound  the  ocean's  depth  and  a 
Mariner '  s  Pathfinder,  whose  radar  eyes  will  spot  icebergs  or  approaching 
vessels  through  fog  or  darkness.  All  these  electronic  wonders  are  the  pro- 
duct of  Boston's  Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company,  a  kind  of  Buck  Rogers, Inc. 2/ 

E.  Super  fabrics  from  oil,  coal,  and  natural  gas    will  soon  clothe  a 
man  from  the  skin  out  better  than  he  has  ever  been  dressed  before.    In  the 
last  few  years  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  chemical 
firms  and  clothing  manufacturers  to  bring  forth  these  new  man-made  textiles. 
You'll  see  crowds  of  men  at  baseball  games  and  on  trains  and  subways  look- 
ing as  fresh  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox.    Wrinkled  and  baggy 
clothes  will  be  gone  forever.    Garments  will  not  shrink,  and  moths  will 
starve  to  death.    Spots  will  come  out  like  magic.    Tailor  bills  and  laundry 
bills  will  be  cut  in  half,  and  housewives  will  have  less  work  to  do.  Heavy 
baggage  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  businessmen  carrying  only  brief 
cases  will  return  from  three-week  trips  looking  as  fresh  as  when  they  left 
home.  3/ 

F.  In  San  Francisco  several  years  ago,  Richard  Perkins,  an  architect's 
assistant,  and  his  wife  Lois  found  a  way  to  lick  the  high  cost  of  building 
a  house.    They  set  to  work  to  build  their  own  although  neither  had  done 
much  manual  work  before.    They  bought  a  hillside  lot  and  pulled  on  overalls. 
Working  nights  and  weekends,  they  wheeled  in  32  tons  of  gravel  for  the  foun- 
dation.   The  framework  took  them  13  weekends.    Then,  of  course,  they  spent 
considerable  time  on  landscaping  and  grading.    Eight  months  later  they  moved 
into  their  small,  modern ledwood  house  which,  although  it  cost  only  ^S9000 
in  actual  cash,  was  easily  worth  $10,000.  Today  many  other  couples  are 
building  their  own  homes.  "Build  it  yourself"  has  become  a  booming  busi- 
ness, h/ 

1/KLlen  Smith  and  Leona  McAnulty,  Essentials  in  English,  Laboratory  Method, 
Second  Book,  McCormick- Mathers  Publishing  Company,  Wichita,  19U6,  p.  68, 
(Adapted). 

2/Time  Magazine,  July  7,  1952,  (Adapted). 
3/Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  195>2,  (Adapted). 
U/Time  Magazine,  June  30,  19^2,  (Adapted). 


i&cercise  Three;  Following  Organization 
Paragraphs  to  be  read: 

1.  Robert  Browning  once  wrote,  "A  man's  reach  must  exceed    his  grasp, 
or  what's  a  Heaven  for?"    This  seems  to  me  a  true  theory  indeed.    If  a 
person  could  easily  obtain  everything  he  wanted,  life  would  hold  no  chal- 
lenge.   How  tame  and  stale  would  everything  become.    Gone  would  be  all 
incentive  for  effort  and  action;  men  would  become  passive  and  soft.  In 
such  a  world  there  would  be  no  room  for  dreams,  for  hope,  for  ambitions. 
Why  should  a  child  write  to  Santa?    Why  should  a  scientist  dream  of  better 
things  to  come?    Although  every  day  we  conquer  new  frontiers  and  master 
new  areas  of  achievement,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mankind  should  never 
reach  the  absolute  top.    Striving  makes  the  man;  obstacles  mold  character ; 
challenges  provide  incentive.    Browning  saw  this,  and  expressed  it  beauti- 
fully in  what  has  become  one  of  my  favorite  quotations. 

2.  For  a  delicious  supper  dish,  why  not  try  baked  hamburg?    One  pound 
should  prove  sufficient  for  a  family  of  U.    »vhen  the  meat  is  completely 
thawed,  break  it  up  in  a  mixing  bowl.    Add  a  small  chopped  onion,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.    Next  add  one  can  of  tomato  soup.    Toss  together  with 
a  fork  until  all  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed.    Place  in  a  buttered 
casserole  and  bake  in  a  hot  over  for  about  30  minutes.    This  tasty  treat 
is  especially  delicious  served  on  baked  potatoes. 

3.  The  room  had  a  truly  festive  air.    The  table,  beautifully  set  with 
a  lace  cloth,  sparkling  silver,  and  delicately  patterned  china,  boasted  a 
centerpiece  of  greenery,  red  candles,  and  a  jolly,  fat  Santa.    On  the 
buffet  more  red  candles  shed  their  warm  light  over  angelic  figurines  gaily 
carolling  forth  the  glad  Christmas  tidings.    Green  and  red  streamers  framed 
windows,  while  in  the  doorway  hung  the  inevitable  mistletoe.    As  we  sat 
down  to  our  meal,  the  warmth  of  the  Christmas  season  filled  our  hearts. 

U.  The  two  houses  stood  side  by  side  on  the  tree- lined  street.  They 
had  obviously  been  built  from  the  same  blueprint,  and  their  exterior  finish 
was  identical  right  down  to  the  color  scheme.    There  were  the  same  box-like 
shape,  the  same  two  front  steps,  the  same  picture  window  looking  out  on 
more  houses  across  the  way.    Yet  for  all  their  sameness,  the  two  houses  had 
distinct  personalities  of  their  own.    The  one  on  the  right  had  a  cheerfully 
unkempt  air.    Dandelions  bloomed  profusely  on  the  front  lawn  which  was 
liberally  strewn  with  bicycles  and  dolls.    Vivid  geraniums  nodded  gaily 
from  the  window  boxes,  and  the  frilly  white  curtains  were  slightly  askew 
where  someone  had  been  peeping  through.    The  back  door  stood  invitingly 
open,  and  the  sagging  porch  step  had  been  nonchalantly  propped  up  with  a 
packing  box.    Next  door,  however,  there  was  no  sign  of  such  chaos.  The 
box  hedge  was  neatly  clipped,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  had  gone  astray  on 
the  well-kept  lawn.    Curtains  hung  in  perfect  line,  and  nowhere  was  there 
any  evidence  of  repairs.    The  whole  place  had  a  rather  stiff,  but  very  neat 
look  in  contrast  to  the  bright,  vivid  clutter  next  door.    Isn't  it  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  personalities  of  the  families  soon  become  reflected  in 
their  homes? 
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Exercise  Three  (Continued) 


£.  You'd  never  guess  that  Jean  and  Joan  were  twins.    Where  Jean  was 
tall,  dark,  and  rather  slim,  Joan  was  short,  blonde,  and  somewhat  plump. 
Jean  was  the  impetuous  type,  quick  in  action  and  often  too  impulsive. 
Joan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  cautious  soul,  acting  slowly  and  deliberate- 
ly after  considerable  thought.    Naturally  enough,  Jean  was  the  outdoor 
type,  fond  of  sports,  and  even  something  of  a  tomboy.    Her  twin,  however, 
was  an  indoor  girl,  very  domestic  in  her  tastes.    Both  were  pleasant,  well- 
mannered  girls,  but  it  certainly  is  surprising  to  learn  that  they  are  twins. 

6.  It  was  a  day  filled  with  happy  surprises.    To  begin  with,  the 
weather  man  was  wrong,  and  I  awoke  to  find  a  world  of  bright  sunshine 
rather  than  the  predicted  rain.    It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  discover  that 
Mother  had  already  packed  my  lunch,  sparing  me  that  detested  chore,  We 
had  planned  to  walk  the  several  miles  to  our  picnic  site,  so  imagine  my 
joy  when  the  gang  drove  up  in  a  new  automobile  with  Jim's  older  cousin  at 
the  wheel.    We  had  no  trouble  finding  a  quiet,  beautiful  spot  for  our 
lunch.    To  ray  amazement,  Mother  had  packed  some  delicious  chocolate  cake, 
so  I  easily  became  the  most  popular  person  in  the  group.    On  the  drive 
home,  I  reflected  on  the  many  unexpected  pleasures  of  the  day,  but  there 
was  one  more  treat  in  store  for  me.    when  I  arrived  home,  I  discovered 
that  my  aunt  and  uncle  had  dropped  in  for  a  visit  and  were  just  waiting 
for  me  so  they  could  take  the  whole  family  to  the  movies.    Xes  indeed,  this 
was  a  day  I'll  never  forget. 

7.  He  was  one  of  the  queerest -looking  individuals  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  must  have  been  over  6  feet  tall,  and  every  inch  of  him  was  as  thin  as 
could  be.    Huge  hands  dangled  awkwardly  at  the  end  of  unusually  long  arms; 
outsize  feet  no  less  ungainly  supported  his  angular  frame.    Shocks  of 
yellow  hair  stuck  out  at  random  from  his  knobby  head,  while  two  vividly 
blue  eyes  stared  fixedly  at  each  other  over  the  bridge  of  an  elongated 
nose.    In  his  faded  overalls  and  denim  shirt  he  looked  not  unlike  a  fantas- 
tic scarecrow.    Altogether  no  such  apparition  had  ever  been  seen  before  in 
the  halls  of  Holbrook  High. 

8.  It's  amazing  how  a  simple  word  can  have  a  complex  effect  on  people. 
The  other  day,  for  example,  I  entered  a  crowded  elevator  in  a  busy  down- 
town department  store.    Obviously  the  operator  had  had  a  hard  day  and  wasn't 
in  a  very  courteous  mood,    wearily  she  slammed  the  door  and  began  the  up- 
ward trip.    Perspiring  passengers  pressed  close  against  her,  their  awkward 
bundles  undoubtedly  poking  her  in  the  ribs.    Time  and  again  she  had  to  re- 
mind them  to  step  back  and  face  forward.    Their  audible  complaints  were 
certainly  no  help.    When  at  last  we  reached  my  floor,  I  was  the  only 
passenger  to  alight.    Just  before  leaving  the  car,  I  turned  to  the  operator, 
smiled,  and  said,  "Thank  you.  "    A  look  of  surprise  came  over  her  face,  then 
broke  into  a  smile  as    she  clanged  the  gate  shut.    When  she  picked  me  up 
for  the  return  trip,  she  gave  me  a  grateful  look.    H&o  simple  words  show- 
ing appreciation  for  her  efforts  had  brightened  her  whole  day. 
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Exercise  Four;    Finding  Transitional  Elements 

Students  will  list  in  their  workbooks  the  transitional  elements  they 
hear  while  you  read  the  following  selection.  For  your  convenience,  these 
elements  are  here  underlined. 

A.  Cowboy  clothing  sometimes  seems  quite  ridiculous,  but  in  reality 
there  is  a  logical  reason  for  every  item  that  is  worn.    Beginning  with  the 
hat  you  will  notice  that  some  have  higher  crowns,  some  flatter  crowns,  and 
some  wider  brims.    The  high  crowns  give  more  air  space;  hence  they  are 
cooler.    The  flat  crown  is  worn  in  the  colder  climates;  the  broad  brim  pro- 
tects the  eyes  from  sun,  wind,  and  flying  gravel. 

Chaps  are  another  essential  item  in  the  cowboy's  apparel.    This  part 
of  the  costume  will  be  worn  as  long  as  there  is  a  range.    Chaps  are  made  in 
a  variety  of  styles — the  tight-laced  legs,  the  wide  wing,  and  the  goat  skin 
with  the  long  hair.    Each  kind  serves  its  purpose  which  is  to  protect  the 
rider's  legs  from  brush,  cacti,  weather,  kicks,  and  falls. 

The  next  part  of  the  cowboy's  wardrobe  that  attracts  attention  is  the 
footwear.    A  cowboy  would  not  be  a  cowboy  at  all  without  his  boots.  The 
heels,  the  tops,  and  the  spurs  each  play  an  important  part  in  the  cowboy's 
life.    Tne  heels  are  made  to  sink  into  the  ground  for  firm  footing  in  rop- 
ing steers;  the  tops  protect  the  ankles  and  legs,  and  the  stitching  on  the 
tops  keeps  the  boots  from  wrinlcling;  the  spurs  help  to  control  a  wayward 
eow  pony,    .after  all,  you  can  see  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  cowboy's 
equipment.  1/ 

B.  There  are  a  number  of  items  to  consider  if  one  is  to  use  his  study 
time  advantageously.    First,  there  must  be  a  suitable  place.    A  quiet  room 
is  essential  to  good  work.    In  addition,  the  room  should  have  proper  light 
and  a  moderate  temperature.    A  straight-backed  chair  and  a  flat-topped  desk 
or  table  will  complete  the  necessary  equipment. 

Second,  the  essential  tools  should  be  on  hand.    Textbooks,  reference 
books,  erasers,  pencils,  pens,  and  paper  should  all  be  in  the  desk  or  on 
the  table  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  hour.    Valuable  study  time  is  often 
lost  by  having  to  hunt  a  pencil  or  discovering  at  the  last  minute  that  the 
supply  of  paper  has  been  exhausted. 

With  all  of  the  necessary  materials  assembled,  the  next  most  important 
item  is  proper  attitude  for  study.    There  must  be  an  interest  in  the  work, 
a  desire  to  learn  the  subject,  and  the  ability  to  concentrate.    Work  is 
always  more  pleasant,  and  generally  easier,  when  its  value  is  understood 
and  appreciated. 

Finally,  why  not  use  a  little  psychology  in  the  study  period?  Tackling 


l/Ellen  Smith  and  Leona  McAnulty,  Essentials  in  English,  Second  Book, 
KcCormick- Mathers  Publishing  Company,  Wichita,  l^Uo,  p.-  (Adapted;. 


Exercise  lour  (Continued) 


the  hardest  assignment  first,  leaving  the  easiest  or  best-liked  for  last, 
is  usually  good  strategy.    It  is  also  wise  to  alternate  the  type  of  work, 
doing  written  work  between  reading  assignments,  or  solving  algebra  problems 
between  two  language  courses.    Short  breathing  spells  between  longer  peri- 
ods of  concentrated  study  are  frequently  helpful. 

Now  the  stage  is  set;  what  will  be  the  results?!/ 


l/flllen  Smith  and  Leona  McAnulty,  Essentials  in  ifoglish,  Second  Book, 
McCormick-Mathers  Publishing  Company,  Wichita,  19Uo,  p.  55>,  (Adapted). 


Exercise  Five:    Taking  Notes 


This  exercise  should  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  value  of  taking 
notes  during  a  lecture  or  class  discussion.  As  outlined  here,  it  will  be 
based  on  some  textbook  material.  It  would  be  helpful  to  use  this  proced- 
ure on  a  forthcoming  assembly  speech. 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups  equated  in  numbers,  ability,  and 
achievement  as  closely  as  possible. 

2.  Read  the  following  selection.    One  group  should  take  notes;  the 
other  should  merely  listen. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  selection,  allow  a  few  minutes  for  a  review  of 
notes  and  memory.    Then  give  the  test  which  follows  the  selection. 

U.  A  day  or  two  later,  have  the  note-takers  review  their  notes  briefly, 
while  the  other  group  goes  over  the  material  in  memory.  Again  con- 
duct a  test. 

5.  Discuss  the  result  of  both  tests. 

A  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribution  made  by  citizens  and  others  to  the 
government  so  that  it  may  carry  on  the  services  required  by  the  people.  By 
common  consent,  taxes  are  imposed  by  the  various  forms  of  government  under 
which  we  live:  town,  county,  city,  state,  and  nation.    They  are  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  community,  not  for  any  particular 
individual.    All  persons  are  required  to  pay  taxes  in    some  form,  whether 
or  not  they  approve  of  them  or  have  occasion  to  use  all  the  services. 

Taxes  are  levied  chiefly  for  two  purposes:  for  revenue  and  for  purposes 
of  regulation. 

As  a  future  resident  of  a  town  or  cifc  y,  you  will  probably  not  like  to 
pay  taxes  any  better  than  our  forefathers  did.    However,  you  can  easily  see 
that  unless  you  do,  you  will  not  enjoy  many  of  the  benefits  taxes  bring. 
Taxation  is  really  a  cooperative  way  of  paying  for  present  community 
services  and  for  those  which  we  are  constantly  demanding.     Protection  of 
police  and  firemen,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  care  of  roads  are  provided 
from  tax  money.    The  chief  need  for  revenue  by  the  national  government 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  pay  the  costs  of  war.    For  all  these, 
and  for  many  more,  tax  money  is  needed  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Taxes  are  also  levied  in  order  to  regulate  certain  businesses  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.    These  taxes  are  called  "licenses"  or 'franchises". 
A  license  is  a  permit  to  conduct  a  certain  business  or  to  do  certain 
things.    A  tax  must  be  paid  for  this  permit. 

Taxes  are  levied  upon  various  individuals  and  firms  according  to  two 
basic  principles.    One  is  the  idea  that  those  who  receive  benefits  from 
the  government  should  pay  for  the  services  rendered.    The  greater  the 
benefit,  the  greater  the  tax  should  be.    However,  this  principle  is 
difficult  to  apply.    There  is  no  accurate  way  to  measure  the  amount  of 
benefit  a  person  receives  from  governmental  services.    It  often  happens 
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Exercise  Five  (Continued) 


that  those  who  get  the  most  are  the  least  able  to  pay. 

Another  principle  is  that  those  tfno  are  able  to  pay  taxes  because  of 
their  greater  wealth  should  contribute  in  greater  amounts  to  the  expense  of 
the  government.    But  what  is  a  fair  measure  of  ability  to  pay?    Should  it 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  property  one  owns,  the  size  of  one's  income,  or 
upon  what  one  spends?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  three  measures  are  used. 

Whatever  you  may  think  about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  taxes  are 
here  to  stay.l/ 

Quiz  to  follow  reading  of  preceding  article 

1.  ;Jhat  is  a  tax? 

2.  For  what  purposes  are  taxes  levied? 

3.  list  some  of  the  uses  to  which  tax  money  is  put. 

U.  What  has  been  the  greatest  national  need  of  tax  money  recently? 
5>.  What  is  a  franchise? 

6.  What  are  the  two  basic  principles  on  which  taxes  are  levied? 

7.  What  three  measures  are  employed  in  determining  the  size  of 
one's  tax? 


l/Augustus  Smith,  et.  al.,  Your  Personal  Economics,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  l°£l, pp.  U27-U30,  (Adapted). 


Exercise  Six:    Following  Directions 


The  length  of  time  spent  here  will  depend  largely  on  the  maturity  of 
your  group.    This  section  can  easily  be  expanded  into  a  broader  unit. 
Such  a  unit  would  also  include  written  explanations  and  oral  reports 
longer  than  the  brief  directions  called  for  here. 


Sample  directions: 

Hold  your  paper  with  the  wide  margin  at  the  bottom.    On  the  top  line 
write  the  name  of  your  home  room  teacher.    In  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  page  write  your  middle  initial.    Turn  the  paper  upside  down.  On 
the  top  line  write  your  complete  address  omitting  the  name  of  the  street. 


Continue  directions  like  these  as  long  as  necessary. 


Ik 


GUIDE  FOR  UNIT  THREE:    DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  WHAT  YOU  HEAR? 
Exercise  One:  Verifying  Authority- 
Several  good  discussions  should  develop  from  this  exercise.  Typical 
of  such  topics  are: 

1.  How  do  you  knot:  who  is  an  authority? 

2.  To  what  extent  should  x*e  accept  the  endorsement  of  a  product  by 
a  celebrity? 

The  students  should  be  taught  how  to  use  available  reference  books. 
You  could  easily  extend  this  exercise  if  the  pupils  are  weak  in  this  area. 


A.  Answers: 


1.  yes 

2.  no 

3.  yes 
U.  yes 
5.  no 


6.  no 

7.  yes 

8.  yes 

9.  no 
10.  no 


B.  Read  the  following  list  of  names.    The  second  column  contains  a 
list  of  topics  on  which  the  person  named  would  be  competent  to 


speak. 

1.  Ernest  Hemingway 

writing 

2.  Joseph  McCarthy 

politics  -  communism 

3.  Albert  Einstein 

mathematics  -  physics  -  theories  of 

universe 

U.  Bing  Crosby 

music 

5.  Bob  Mathias 

sports 

6.  lily  Pons 

opera 

7.  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 

polio  vaccine 

8.  Gracie  Allen 

Hollywood  -  entertainment 

9.  Ted  Williams 

baseball 

10.  John  D.  Rockefeller 

finances 

Optional 

Have  the  students  organize  into  small  groups  according  to  interests. 
Each  group  is  to  take  an  area  of  activity,  such  as  sports  or  music,  and 
prepare  a  list  of  people  competent  to  speak  in  that  field.    This  informa- 
tion should  be  presented  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

An  oral  "Who's  "who"  program  can  be  developed  from  this  project. 
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fixercise  Two;    Fact  vs.  Opinion 

As  you  read  the  following  statements,  the  students  will  indicate  in 
their  workbooks  whether  they  consider  them  statements  of  fact  or  opinion. 

1.  Jfy  mother  is  the  best  cook  in  the  whole  world. 

2.  Yellowstone  Park  is  the  largest  American  public  park. 

3.  There  are  over  160  million  people  in  the  United  States. 
k,  Addis  Abbaba  is  the  capital  of  Ethiopia. 

Boston  is  the  quaintest  city  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Flying  saucers  are  really  only  weather  balloons. 

7.  Penicillin  is  a  form  of  bacterial  mold. 

8.  Scientists  will  never  find  a  cure  for  the  common  cold. 

9.  Iimberger  cheese  has  a  repellent  odor. 

10.  It  is  fascinating  to  imagine  the  world  a  thousand  years  from  now. 


Answers: 

1.  opinion 

2.  fact 

3.  fact 
U.  fact 

5.  opinion 


6.  opinion 

7.  fact 

8.  opinion 

9.  opinion 
10.  opinion 


Discuss  each  of  these  statements,  explaining  why  it  is  considered 
fact  or  opinion. 


Optional : 

Ask  the  students  to  copy  and  bring  to  class  five  similar  statements 
they  hear  over  the  radio  or  TV.    Discuss  whether  they  are  fact  or  opinion. 
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Exercise  Three:    Recognizing  Etaotional  Appeals 

This  section  could  easily  become  a  springboard  for  further  units  in 
propaganda,  with  emphasis  on  a  listening  situation.    Use  visual    as  well 
as  audio  aids,  however . 

A.  Read  the  following  statements.    Students  should  record  in  their 
workbooks  the  emotion  to  which  each  statement  is  calculated  to  appeal. 

1.  everybody's  getting  in  line  these  days  for  a  carton  of 
Bubbly  Ginger  Ale. 

2.  The  loveliest  women  in  the  world  use  Complexo  Soap.  Why 
don't  you? 

3.  Protect  the  future  of  your  loved  ones;  buy  insurance  now. 

U.  The  whole  family  will  sing  your  praises  when  you  serve  this 
delicious  dessert. 

5>.  Be  the  first  in  town  with  this  amazing  gadget. 

B.  Extend  this  project  by  having  the  students  bring  in  similar 
sentences  from  their  own  experience.    These  should  be  read  to  the  class  and 
the  same  procedure  followed. 


• 


GUIDE  FOR  UNIT  POUR:    DO  YOU  ENJOY  WHAT  YOU  HEAR? 


Exercise  One:    Enjoying  Oral  Interpretation 

Since  material  for  this  exercise  will  depend  on  available  offerings 
in  the  local  area,  only  general  suggestions  are  given  here.    Much  time 
can  be  spent  in  discussing  how  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  radio 
and  television  experiences.    Many  of  the  textbooks  listed  in  the  biblio- 
graphy contain  chapters  on  the  use  of  these  media.    All  students  should 
participate  in  as  many  listening  experiences  as  possible.    Make  use  of 
assembly  programs  and  records  played  in  class  as  bases  for  discussion  by 
the  whole  group.    To  utilize  television  and  radio,  have  the  students  make 
a  list  of  the  programs  to  be  offered  during  the  coming  week.    Each  indiv- 
idual should  be  responsible  for  one  program  of  each  type  selected.  Use 
the  questions  in  the  workbook  as  a  guide.    All  students  who  heard  the  same 
program  should  discuss  their  experiences  in  the  group. 


Exercise  Two:    Listening  to  Share  Pleasures 

This  unit  will  correlate  readily  with  work  in  oral  English,  although 
the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  listener.    The  responsibility  lists  will  differ 
from  class  to  class,  but  should  look  something  like  this: 


Again  these  projects  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  your  needs.  Those  listed 
here  are  merely  suggestive  of  many  possible  activities.  The  important 
things  to  be  derived  from  this  exercise  are: 

1.  The  speaker  must  keep  the  interest  of  his  listeners  in  mind  both 
when  planning  and  when  presenting  his  material. 

2.  The  listener  should  help  the  speaker  by  developing  a  cooperative 
attitude  and  should  increase  his  own  pleasure  by  using  his 
imagination. 


Speaker 


Listener 


Chooses  interesting  topic 
Appears  enthusiastic 
Speaks  distinctly 
Uses  best  English 


Remains  quiet 
Appears  attentive 
Uses  imagination 
Asks  questions  or  makes 


comments 


The  students  here  should  be  taking  the  first  steps  toward  appreciative 
listening. 


< 


Exercise  Three;    listening  for  the  Pleasures  of  Sound 


Students  should  enjoy  listing  the  sounds  they  like  and  dislike.  The 
lists  should  be  placed  on  the  board  and  discussed,    .ihy  do  you  like  or 
dislike  that  sound?  should  be  the  keynote. 

On  the  next  page  you  ■will  find  The  Bells  by  Poe  to  be  used  in  the 
last  part  of  this  exercise.    Practice  reading  it  aloud  before  presenting 
it  to  the  class.    Since  sound  is  the  main  consideration  here,  suggest  to 
the  students  that  they  concentrate  only  on  this  aspect  of  the  poem. 

The  needs  and  abilities  of  your  class  will  determine  how  this  exercise 
is  to  be  handled.    Some  of  the  following  devices  might  prove  helpful: 

1.  Slow  groups  might  benefit  from  reading  the  poem  themselves  first. 
This  would  help  them  with  understanding  the  poem  so  that  they  could 
concentrate  on  the  sound. 

2.  With  slow  groups,  read  only  one  section  at  a  time,  then  discuss 
it. 

3.  Have  one  group  listen  especially  for  sleigh  bells,  another  just 
for  wedding  bells,  etc. 

iu  Advanced  classes  could  develop  a  consideration  of  this  poem  from 
a  literary  point  of  view. 

Choral  speaking  of  this  poem  might  be  highly  effective  in  helping 
pupils  listen  for  different  sounds  produced  by  different  bells. 


The  Bells 


I 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells- 
Silver  bells.' 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  I 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night  J 
While  the  stars  that  ova*  sprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seems  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells- 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

II 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells ] 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  J 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight.1 
From  the  molten-golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  list  ens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 
How  it  swells! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future]    how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells- 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells! 

Ill 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells- 
Brazen  bells] 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright! 


Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune, 

In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 

With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now-now  to  sit,  or  never, 
Ely  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells  I 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 

Of  despair] 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar  J 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
let  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging, 
And  the  clanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows , 
let  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling, 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells 
Of  the  bells- 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells- 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells.' 
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Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells- 
Iron  bells! 

What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  melody  compels! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people-ah,  the  people- 
They  that  swell  up  in  the  steeple, 
All  alone, 
And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling 
In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone  - 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman- 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human- 
They  are  Ghouls: 


And  their  king  it  is  who  tools  3 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
Rolls, 

A  paean  from  the  bells.' 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  paean  of  the  bells  J 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  paean  of  the  bells- 
Of  the  bells: 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells - 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells- 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells- 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells- 
Bells,  bells,  bells- 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 


Edgar  Allen  Poe 


Exercise  Four:    Preparing  Standards  for  Judgment 

This  is  the  culminating  activity  in  these  listening  lessons.  Each 
class  should  work  out  for  itself  standards  to  be  used  in  judging  the  various 
types  of  television  and  radio  programs.    Since  many  such  rating  scales  are 
appearing  in  print,  and  since  each  group  should  approach  the  problem  in  its 
own  way,  no  scales  are  given  here.    A  number  of  sources  in  the  bibliography 
will  furnish  such  scales.    In  addition,  .Practical  English,  a  weekly  publi- 
cation of  the  Scholastic  Publishing  Company,  regularly  carries  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  mass  media  of  communication. 

It  is  important  that  the  students  should  not  only  develop  these 
standards  for  judging  programs,  but  also  that  they  should  apply  them.  Each 
subcommittee  should  take  the  criteria  prepared  by  one  of  the  other  groups 
and  actually  use  it  to  rate  current  programs.    Several  students  should 
make  independent  ratings  of  the  same  program  and  compare  notes. 
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ifraluating  Growth  in  Listening 

Since  no  two  classes  may  complete  the  entire  book  during  one  year, 
no  final  test  is  given  here.    The  following  suggestions  should  prove  help- 
ful, however,  in  evaluating  student  growth: 


1.  Student's  own  evaluation  based  on  reactions  to  the  inventory  on 
page  2k  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  study. 

2.  Student's  ability  as  demonstrated  by  a  test 

a.  a  repeat  of  the  pre-test. 

b.  a  form  of  the  Brown- Carlsen  Listening  Comprehension  Test.l/ 

c.  a  teacher-made  test  based  on  the  amount  of  work  actually 
accomplished  by  the  class. 

d.  a  student-made  test  constructed  as  a  class  or  group  enrich- 
ment activity. 

3.  Teacher's  observation  of  student's  ability 

a.  Does  the  student  appear  more  attentive? 

b.  Does  his  work  demonstrate  an  increase  in  listening  efficiency? 

c.  Doe  he  follow  directions? 


1/ James  I.  Brown  and  Q.  Robert  Carlsen,  Listening  Comprehension  Test,  world 
Book  Company,  lonkers-on-Hudson,  1953. 


Key  to  Pre-Test 


Part  I:    Fo Honing  Directions 

1.  Child's  surname,  first  name,  middle  initial 

2.  (a  number)  (child's  age) 

The  first  number  should  equal  the  age  plus  12. 

3.  Child's  birthdate 

lour  name  if  date  is  between  January  1  and  May  31. 
Homeroom  number  if  date  is  between  June  1  and  December  31. 
h.  2-U-6-8-10-12 

21-23-25-27-29-31-33-35-37-39 

5.  The  teacher  must  determine  this. 

6.  This  answer  is  determined  by  the  state  in  which  this  material 
is  being  used. 

7.  A    /\    /\      or  an  equally  acceptable  variation. 

8.  G    0    0  © 

9.  ©  &a  on  0 

10. 


Part  II: 


1.  1.  Greece 

2.  Any  three:  track  and  field,  swimming,  rowing,  winter  sport 
boxing,  wrestling,  decathlon 

3.  decathlon 

h»  to  promote  international  cooperation 

2.  1.  laughing  gas 

2.  William  Morton 

3.  dentist 

U.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

3.  1.  i  million 

2.  the  state 

3.  Braille;  Talking  Books 

U.  Any  two:  bulky,  expensive,  time-consuming 

U.       1.  Senator  lodge 

2.  1950 

3.  in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote  for  each  candidate 
k.  Senate 


i 


Part  III: 


0 


3>.  opinion 


2.  opinion 

3.  opinion 
h.  fact 


1.  fact 


6. 
7. 
3. 

9. 
10. 


fact 
fact 


fact 

opinion 

opinion 


Part  IV: 


3.  unfriendly 
U.  unfriendly 
5.  friendly 


1.  friendly 

2.  friendly 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


unfriendly 
unfriendly 
friendly 


unfriendly 
friendly 


Additional  Keys  for  iixercises 


Unit  I,  Exercise  Two 

1.  to  be  entertained 

2.  to  be  instructed  or  inspired 

3.  to  exchange  gossip  or  pass  time 
U.  to  learn 

5.  to  follow  directions 

6.  to  follow  the  eventsjto  be  entertained 

7.  to  take  a  message  accurately 

8.  to  gossip;  to  maintain  friendship 

9.  to  join  the  fun;  to  learn  new  cheers 
10.  to  consider  problems 


Unit  I,  iSxercise  Three 

Part  2       1.  dull,  smudgy,  unnaturally  white 


2.  by  tiny  red  and  blue  ink  lines 

3.  bills 

1;.  real  ones  ring  like  a  bell;  fake  ones  sound  dull 


Part  3 


1.  to  get  its  food 

2.  in  individual  drops 


a  solid  jet 
3.  good  aim 


i 


Unit  II,  .cbcercise  HI 


Part  2 


1.  illustration 

2.  sequence 

3 .  description 
U.  contrast 


5.  contrast 

6.  sequence 

7.  description 

8.  illustration 


Unit  II,  Exercise  Sive 

1.  a  compulsory  contribution  by  citizens  to  their  government 

2.  for  revenue 
for  regulation 

3.  police  and  fire  departments 
garbage  disposal 

care  of  roads 
U.  to  pay  costs  of  war 

5.  a  license  or  permit 

6.  those  i*io  receive  benefits  should  pay  for  them; 
those  who  have  more  wealth  should  pay  more  taxes 

7.  amount  of  property 
size  of  income 
what  one  spends 
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